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EROS IS DEAD! 
BY B. siKIR, 


Eros is dead! | saw hie lovely eyer. 

Lovely and languishing, like stars that fe:'!, 

When morning came a ong the purple skies 
ie dead | 






Eros is dead! 1 saw hie rose-lips parted, 

And the last righ. exhaled like perfume shed, 

And troope of virgins, wailing, broken. heurte’ 
“ Eros is dead |" 


Eros is dead! from Earth's most marky cave, 
ame forth dark Mammon with apboly tread, 
1 heard him shout, exulting o'er the grave, 

“ Eros is dead |’ 


Eros is dead! young Eros, the divine, 

Forsaking ours, to purer worlds bath fed, 

Twine ye the cyprees, weeping Virgins, twine 
* Eros is dead !" 


——_ 


PLIGHTED IN PERIL! 


OR, 


The Lone Star of Texas. | 


BY CHARLES MORRIS, Esq, 


AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF GLENDAIL¥,”’ | 


‘* JOHN PASSMORE'S PLOT,"’ ETC. 


[ Thie serial was commenced in No. 17, Vol. 4 | 


Back numbers can be obtained from ai! news 


dealers throughout the United States, or direct , 


from this office.) 


CHAPTER IX. 
A WOUNDED CHIEF, 


It was a fearful situation in which we 
left Miss Amberley and her maid. (‘ap- 
tain Wilson's flight to her rescue had 
been rudely interrupted by a fierce blow 
on the head from one of the Indians. 
Only that the weapon glanced, his earthly 
career would have been ended. 

As it was he fell prostrate, and lay for 
awhile stunned. It was a passing blow 
with the savage, who was in full pursuit 
of the scouts, and fortunately did not 
stop to complete his work. 

or a few minutes they were deserted, 
all the savages having disappeared in 
the pursuit. Laura had sunk in a crouch- 
ing position on the ground, her screams 
having subsided into sobs, 

Miss Amberly still stood erect, but her 
face was pale and stony in its expression; 
she swayed as if she would fall. 
horror of her situation was telling fear- 
fully upon her, 


A slight cry escaped her lips when she | 
} thought that such a display of interest 


saw her only remaining defender fall. 


She broke from her lethargy, rushed to | 


where he lay prostrate, and examined 
the wound upon his head with feverish 
haste. 

There was no cut there, only an abra- 
sion where the glancing weapon 
struck, She hastened to the river side, 


wet her handkerchief, and pressed it | 


upon the wound. 

The coolness relieved him, He opened 
his eyes the next minute, and looked up 
gratefully into her face. His senses 
rapidly returned, 

An uproar of voices beyond the ridge 
betokened the return of their captors. 
Miss Amberly, though terrified for her- 
self, seated herself beside her patient, 
stretching her arm across him as if for 
defence. 


She had heard the report of a rifle, and 
dreaded to see the gory scalps of her 
friends in the hands of. some of the 


savages. But their cries seemed rathet 
those of rage and disappointment than 
of triumph, and she began to hope that 
the scouts had escaped. 

A minute more and the Indians had 
crossed the ridge, and were gathered 
round their helpless captives, their faces 
full of anger. 

Two of them partly supported 
gigantic savage whose arm had 
broken by Jack Grey's rifle ball. 

He was a handsome fellow, his mus- 
cular frame being splendidly propor 
tioned, his every movement full of un- 
conscious grace. His features had all 
the manly beauty of which the Indian 
type is capable, and wore a commanding 
expression, which showed that he was 
one high in station among the savages. 

Hig wound had bled profusely, yet he 
suppressed every sign of pain and weak- 
ness, and walked erect, with a fixed, 
grave expression of countenance, in 
strong contrast to the savage look with 
which he had thrown his hatchet at the 
scouts. 

What brutal action the savages might 
have taken in their rage was prevented 
by other emotions. The strength of the 
wounded man seemed to suddenly leave 
him. He tottered and would have fallen 
but for the ready hands of his supporters. 

The others gathered around him, con- 
cern strongly displayed upon their faces. 
For the moment their captives were for- 
gotten. 

Seating him gently on a knoll, the 
most skillful of the savages proceeded to 
dress his wound. It had already been 
rudely bandaged, but the dressing had 
slipped, and blood was gushing out in 
profusion from a cut artery. 

Their somewhat rough handling 
brought no sound of pain to bis lips, no 
sign of shrinking to his features. A 
deep pallor, however, showed the suf- 
fering he was suppressing. 

A soft voice behind them spoke in ac- 
cents more musical than many of the 
Indians had ever heard. 


been 





| 


“The dove is stronger than the bufnio,"’ said the chief. 


‘‘Let me put the bandage on his arm, 





The j 


had | 


the | 


You are hurting him.”’ 


The captives had stood looking intently | 
upon the scene before them, and the | her huye patient. 
| tion which he cast upon her were not | 


kind heart of Nellie Amberly had soft- 


ened at the evident marks of pain on the | 


features of the chief. 
Most of the Indians failed to under- 


} stand her words, but the tone was sig- 
niticant to all, and they made way for 


her with softened looks, as she pressed 
forward, 
The young lady was not altogether 


| disinterested in this proffer of her ser- 


vices. Her pity was accompanied by the 
might soften their obdurate hearts. 

he rough surgeons had already suc- 
ceeded in staunching the tlow of blood, 
and yielded the woufided limb to her 
with curious eyes, her every movement 
being keenly watched. 

“She was a soldier's daughter, and not 
unaccustomed to hospital duty. Her ex- 
perience in this line soon enabled her to 
determine that no bone had been broken, 
that the wound was a flesh one, ard that 
the weakness of the savage proceeded 
ouly from loss of blood. 

The huge invalid looked down with 
wondering glances upon his unlooked-for 
nurse, Ali the tierceness was gone from 
his eyes, and a gratetul look took its 


place, as her soft tingers drew the ban- | 


dages round his arm, so gently as to give 
him no pain, 

She had called Captain Wilson to hei 
aid in this labor, declining the proffered 
help of the savages. ‘Lhe officer was net 
without surgical skill, and gave her im 
portant in her self-imposed 
duty. He had canght the altered looks 


assistance 


| of the savages, and saw that this service 


to the chief was likely to benetit himself 
and his fellow captives. 

‘Thanks, Dove Finger,”’ 
huge patient, in good English. 

He took her small hand in his, and 
looked down, with a curious glance, on 
the white palm ijaying like 4 snow-tlake 
in his great brown hand, <A faint laugh 
came from his lips. 

‘The dove is stronger than the buf- 
falo,’’ he “Dove Finger been 
good to her enemy. Me no forget.” 

**L hope your arm does not hurt now,”’ 
said the nurse, in a gentle tone. 

‘It no burt,”’ replied the savage. ‘It 
be well in exht, ten days. Your friend 
do that.”’ 

There was a gleam of anger in 
eyes as he spoke these last words. 

** My friend*’’ she faltered. 

“Yes. Great warrior. Kun like lap- 
wing. Jumpin boat. Two. One gray 


said her 


Sali, 


his 


beard, one boy. What names ?”’ 
* You cannot know them,’’ she re 
“The young man is named 


shied. 
Piilip Sawyer, the older one is John 
Gray. They are hunters and guides. 
They were taking us to Nacogdoches. ' 

A murmur from the surrounding In 
dians showed that the names were not 
unfamiliar tothem. The name * Eagle 
Eye"? was spoken in a low tone by one 
of the Indians, 

‘Eagle Eye!’ she repeated, in won- 
dering accents. 

**John Gray you call him,”’ replied 
the chief, with some difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the name. ‘‘He good rifle. 
Fight much with Mexicans. Cherokee 
call him Eagle Eye.”’ 

A suund of approbation broke from 
the lips of the surrounding Indians at 
this remark of their chief. 

It was evident that the scout was well 
known to them, and that his skill in 


j wounded chief sat on his grassy knoll 


jas if nothing had happened him, 


| flerce faces expressing various emotions, 
among which 


ground, near a tire which one of the na 
) tives had kindled. 


still had a scared look, 


the ground at a little distance, apparently 


moon ended asthe clouds again swept 
over its shining disk, and only the titful, 
wavering glare of the tirelight remained, 
Its momentary tlashes gave fear inspi 


broken by the vowe of the chiet, who, 
after talking in his own language to sev 
eral of his followers, turned to his cap 
Lives 


true woodland yallantry. 
her 
the dark hair.”’ 


Laura, 
crouching position, and stood behind her 
mistress, clutching the 
ter as if for protection. 


Miss Amberly, accepting the appellation 
which the warrior had given her, 
is weary, and will sleep. 
oner to the Cherokee, but he will not let 
her be harmed.’’ 


touching his bandaged arm. ** Indian no 
furget."’ 

spoke now brought 
mosses, which, spread on the long grass 


of the island, formed a comfortable bed 


the necessity of their situation, and re 


- 


-_ rus 


te 





| the use of the ritle had won their savage | clined upon the bed thus prepared, the 
warmth of the fire rendering their im 


praise. } 
The lady drew somewhat back from | provised couches very pleasant. 
The looks of admira- | 


reassuring. Had she escaped from one | 
danger to fall into a worse one? | 
It was a highly picturesque scene in 
which she found herself. The moon was 
shining brightly through a rift in the 
clouds, luminating the group of Indi- 
anus and captives, and penetrating the 
shadowy depths of the thicket that cov 
ered the hillside above them. Phe 


all appearance, was ina rn slumber, 


example of his captives, Ile 


any weakness to manifest 
his prisoners, 
Ile now stretched himself on 


like a woodland king upon his throne, 
He bore his arm in the sling they had 
improvised for it with as much unconcern | over his half-naked form, 

His wild companions were grouped 
in a semi-circle around him, their dark, | cordon of savage keepers 
precaution 
wonder at the courage, 
skill, and pity of their fair captive was 
predominant. 

Laura was still crouched upon the 


their prisoners. 


She had diminished, 


had lacked the 


courage and resolution to come to the | in number than they had been ten min 
assistance of her mistress. Her expres. utes before, Probably keen eyes were 
sions of terror had ceased, but her face on the lookout for the escaped seout 


They might be engaged, too, in attend 
ing te their woumled, of whom 


Captain Wilson had thang himself on 
were several on the island 


desirous to aveid any too close attention The excitement, and the strangeness 
of the Indians, of her situation, kept sleep long from 

No show of binding any of the cap. Nellie Amberly’s eyes, But wearines 
tives was made, but one or two of the at length overcame her, and she yielded 
older warriors kept their eyes closely | to the slumber which seemed to have 
upon them, noting their every move locked the senses of all around her 
ment. 





The tire had been kindled ina slight 


CHAPTER X, 


A MORNING 


depression of the ground, with a sereen 
of bushes between it and the river sick 
It was plain that 
care tou make themselves a target to the 
two 
might venture near them wader cover of 
the darkness, 


MEAT. 


the Indians did net 
warm 
sharpshooters in the boat, whe chillof the autumn night, ane 


slant rays 
stream, 
The temporary illumination from the 
had loitered about 
| been deterred by some evidence of vii 
lance in the savages, 

the dark faces sur 


ing significance to At all events, nothing had occurred 

rounding. Its failing light left a gloom | and no alarm been given, and the rays 

more terrible still, Miss Amberly felt | of the rising sun showed no trace of the 

herself shuddering with fear, despite | boat upon the river. 

herself. The scouts had evidently considered 
The suspense of their situation was | “prudence the better part of valor,’” and 


had removed themselves from a danger 
| ous neighborhood, 

The captives had 
soundly. Geant thei: 
had been made restless by their unpleas 
ant situation, amd their 
broken and unrefreshing. 

The morning light revealed this situa 
tion to them inall its terrors. 


hot slept very 


** Dove tired,’’ he said, with 
“Cold make 
She will try sleep—she and 


Finge: 
shiver. 


The latte: 


whe 


appellation was yiven to | 


had now risen from her 


cloak of the lat- | of the tire, or engayed in various occu 
pations, their tierce eyes turned in doubt 
‘Dove Finger thanks the chief,"’ said ’ 
very natural fears in the 
latter, 

The lines of the war-paint rendered 


their ill-favored countenances horrible in 


** She 


She is a pris 


“*No,”’ replied the chief, signiticantly 


herself and her terror-stricken maid. 
The warriors to whom the chief had Captain Wilson had risen and walked, 
armituls of soft) without obstruction from the savages, 
to the stieam, where he was bathing his 
face, aud Washing the slight wound upon 
his Lead 

The chiet h 


The two unfortunate girls yielded to 


ad also risen The soft 


“Deve Finger been goed to her enemy. 


Captain Wilson bad already cast him 
self on the grass near the fire, and, to 


The chief was not long in following the 
had borne | 
up against the weakness caused by loss | 
of blood and the pain of his wound with 
true savage stoicism, too proud to allow 
itself before 


a couch 
| similar to that prepared for the females, 
his wounded arm being carefully arranged 
across his body, and a blanket thrown 


| The other Indians stretched themselves | 
out so as to surround the captives with a 
No other 
was taken, no sentinels sta 
tioned, and they all yielded to slumber 
as if perfectly secure of the detention of 


The quick eyes of the lady, however, 
had noted that the number of the savages 
They were several less 


threve 


Phe vext morning dawned bright and 
Phe rising sun soon Tr d the 

shot its 
brilliantly across thicket and 
Nothing had happened during 
the remainder of the night. If the scouts 
the island with the 
hope of rescuing their friends, they had 


weariness they | 
slumbers were 


| surprised tone 
Phe dozen 
of painted and brutal-looking savages 
whe were lounging around the remnant | 


ful plances upon the captives, aroused 
breasts of the 


their dark significance, and it seemed to 
Miss Amberly that a party of demons 
rather than of men were moving about | 
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- 


Meo no forget."* 


}neas which the moonlight had given his 
| features was lost in the glare of the sun, 
and Miss Amberly gazed with a sensa 
tion of fear on the harsh lines of his face. 

Ile walked over to where she stood, 
jand pointed to his wounded arm, on 
| which the bandages had been somewhat 
displaced during his sleep. 

She could hardly bring herself to the 
task which pity had caused her involun 
tarily to assume the night before. But 
all their liberties might depend on her 

retaining the favorable impression which 
j she had made upon the savage, and she 

forced herself to yield to bis wishes 
With a playful movement she induced 
jhe: pationt to seat himself, and calling 
her trembling maid to her assistance 
poaeeeene to remove the blood-stained 

midaye from the arm of the chief, 

The wound had ceased bleeding, and 
showed signs of a tendency to heal 
rapidly, the healthful blow! of the wood 
land warrior bringing ynly life-giving 
agencies to its au 


the 
ashe 


Sending one of 
stream for water 
from. the wound, 


the 
washed the blood 
giving Laura the band 
age to wash, as there was nothing with 
Which to replace it Minally, winding 
the wet the wound, she 
replaced the arm in its sling, the arterial 
flow restraimed by the 
stiieting wraps which his rude surpgreqnus 


aaVALOR to 


losatichiay © alanit 


being still oon 
placed above the wound 
Dove | very kind be saul, on 
a pentle vows “Tt yet wellnow, quick 
Her touch soft as the fur of the 
Phe chief like her for doetor 
“The chief 
sooner,’ she said, in a 


My father is 


inyes 


beaver 
to have 
Will tet 


keep ome a pri 


pre welling vero 
Waiting for me in Nacop 
doches Phe chief will let me go there?’ 

The Cherokee waved his hand round 
the cirele of savage listeners 

‘Twelve voices, '*No yet 
twelve voices say ‘let Dove Finger ue 
Cherokee not king 


he saul 
4 


chief only warrios 


‘Tam your prisoner, not theirs,” she 
replied “You can do as you please 
with me. Tam not at war against your 
nation, T want so badly to reach my 
father You will let me yo?’ 

| ‘* Yes —some time,’’ he answered. ‘No 
hurry. Dove Finger like see the lodges 


of the Cherokee; learn how Indian live 
Sometime wo home to father.’’ 

** But,’ 
in her eyes, “my fathe: 
trouble 


isin dreadful 
His enemies will ruin him. | 


| Can save him You must let me po.’ 
“What your father's me?” asked 
| the ‘ hie +f ima colder and rsh 1 vere 


She hesitated a moment before reply 
ing 

“Mr. Amberly,”’ 

* Majou 


she at length said, 
Amberly,’’ he rephed, in a 
“He your father?’ He 
fight the Kill wal 
riers, You no go to him.”’ 

“Ile only did his duty, chief,’’ she 
continued, in a pleading tone. “ He ix a 


Cherokees three 


}soldier, I have not fought against you 
Ihave only nursed you. You will let | 
me go save my father ?"’ 

**Not now,'’ said the chief, with a| 
cunning look, ‘ Want doctor yet. You 
goed medicine. Arm not well, When 


arm well, Dove Finger gu to her father 


Cherokee no let enemies hurt her father."”” | 


She turned away, sick at heart, from 
the shrewd savage, who plainly had no 
intention to release her, 

‘Dove Finger no leave her friends,’ 


said the chief. ‘Here the dark hair 
and the soldier She no want leave 
them” 


Miss Amberly feit that it would be 








u indeed, w aak the savages to re- 


lease all their prisoners, but her remain- 
ing in their hands not ameliorate 
the condition of the and if released 
herself she might assistance to 
them, 

7 ahaa have no father in prison," she 
aac 

‘What can Dove Finger do for 


futher ?’' asked the chief. 

‘*L can save him from his enemies, 
who may murder bim if I am kept a pri- 
soner. Oh, chief!’ she cried, in a deeply 
pleading voice, ‘‘ release me, send me to 
my father, if only for two days! I will 
return to you become your prisoner 
again." 

**When Cherokee catch bird he no let 
it go," said the cunning Indian, ‘‘When 
bird gets ita wi spread, it forget. 
Pale face lady think too much what she 
can do, Soldiers no mind woman's 
voice,"’ 

LT have documenta, papers. 
send them to my father?” 

‘“‘Hend Indian warrior? They shoot. 
Colonel get papers. Burn them. No. 
help your father."’ 

It was evident that the chief know the 
character of Major Amberly's trouble. 

** Dove Finger no eat?" continued the 
chief. ‘See, Indian got breakfast 
ready."’ 

She turned away, sick at heart, from 
the food which some of the warriors had 
been preparing. 

‘1 will appeal to Colonel Bowles,’’ 
she said, indignantly; “or to Lone Mar, 
the great war chief of the Cherokees, 
They are great warriors, and do not war 
“pgp women, They will release me."’ 

he Indian smiled as he heard her 
words, The threat seemed to amuse 
him. 

‘*No king amon 
** All warriors alike. 


Will you 


Cherokees,’’ he said. 
Dove Finger my 


prisoner. Must kéep my good medicine, 
She no eat? Long walk. Will want 
food.”’ 


The Indians had already fallen to their 
breakfast, with good appetites. T!o 
appetizing amell of venison bad proved 
too much also for Captain Wilson and 
Laura, They were partaking of the 
viands which their captors had offered 
them. 

** You weak,’ said the chief 
food 7 


** Want 
No use starve."’ 

He brought a portion of the food to 
where she sat, on a platter of smooth 
bark, and na it ieibee her 


**Dove Finger eat,”’ he said, with a 
slight menace in his voice. ‘‘No use 
starve."’ 


He returned to the circle of Tndians, 
aml commenced himself to eat, witha 
ravenous appetite, which seemed likely 
to soon restore his lost strength. 

Mixs Amberly acknowledged to herself 
the reason of his worda, and with some 
‘difficulty managed to eat a portion of 
the ful. In her present state of mind 
it was very distasteful to her. 

The sun had now risen to some height 


Two of the warriors had left the circle 











an hour before in obedience to a com 


l mand from the chief in hisown language 


They were vow seen returning, wit! 


| two canoes, which they had somewhere 
procured 


They had, in fact, been brought down 
the river from some place above during 


|} the nigght 


Several 


furheys were hhecersary 
j transport the whole party across the 
atream im these slight canoes, and an 
hour had elapsed ere they were all path 
ered on the western bank of the civer 


The captives were now ayain placed i 
the canoes, which were paddled up the 


| Nina by two of the warriors, the othe 
| walking in sight through the woods 


Some two miles were made in th 
way, when they were again landed, tlhe 
boats taken back down stream by 
of the savages, while the others begat 
an overland passage towards the Ludiat 
camp 


severa! 


CHAPTER XI 


COLONEL BOWLES, 


It was a long and wearisome walk 


| Which the captives were now forced tu 
she pleaded, a show of tears | 


take Fortunately for them, the echiet 
was too weak to proceed very raprily 
and they were, in consequence, obliged 


| to walk rather slowly 
| Their route + northward throug 
the wools that bordered Nina creek 


extending back a mile from its banks 
Beyond this commenced an open praine 
extending several miles to the north 

It was now in all its springtide beauty 
and seemed rather a tropical tlower war 


} den than a spet planted only by nature 


It had not, it is true, the brilliant aspect 


}of the Texan prairies in auturen, wher 


the whole broad sweep seems one unend 


jing tleld of bloom. But the separate 
flowers were far more beautiful and 
varied than in the later season, and 


Nellie Amberly’s strong love of nature 
overcame, i & Measure, the 
ness that was upon her, 

Laura walked beside her with a free 
step, and a more cheerful countenance 
than she had hitherto worn. It was a 
terrible thing, to be sure, to be prisoner 
to the Indians, but she had not been 
scalped, her hands were not tied, and 
hope began to spring again in her dis- 
consolate heart. 

Captain Wilson was given no Oppor- 
tunity to communicate with his fellow 


tleep saad. 
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prisoners, He wae kept at the end of 
the long file in @hich the Lgiians cr mee! 
the prairie, Hie hands weee free, | 
betwee and behind him walked « tavage 
guard, with their kag: t.amalagke reads 
te thertr ss 

well dl 












1 wh 1a 
lead wa | 
have becer 





dread or 


His saw 
special eos 24 evehen o’ 
the surfaem 

The camp lay miles to the poet oF 
where they had! the eppek, li oe | 
a 2 tie of he stage hp | 
brome s Sages * 
ewept with a k * ~~ he | 


open prairte lay ia front, the stream ran 
te the rear, the savages hawlny thus on 
two sides natural dcofenoes against eur 
prise of sudden atlas 

It was tert their aeual custom te 


leh a flaed camp bout Chest 


estab 


in their rants 


villages jay far to the worth, the war 
party whe bad ventured thus far south 
wae spread in small detachments cover 


the cowntry to the southward, plunder 
burning and 
their leader, bal 
perceive the nllity of having | 
a central place of rendezy: few the 
temporary recepti~s of priseners and 
plumier, and whither they might gather 
for dv (ence in case of a strong attack by 
the whites 

About twenly savages were grouped , 
alert the the others being all out 
om raiding ca peitions Several bark 
wicwame bad becn baatily erected, and 
other indications of an extended eoeupa 


Celvmel 


ahae wil 


thay maliping 
Dhow low 


en 


mgh te 


ue 


( this place were visible 
f prisoners coeupied the 
of the camp, their sad, dejooted 
looks showing the hopelessness with 
which they viewed their captivity 

Their savage guards walked about as 
if headless of their presence; yet not a 


term 
A number 
contre 


movement escaped the keen glances «of 
these vigilant sentinels, and frowning 
looks aimontehed them against using 


tim far their apparent liberty 

The party of new comers was greeted 
with shouts of weloome and triumph, as 
the of their 


prisoners were obacrved 


number aml appearanes 


These shouts were succeeded by ertes 


of rage on betolding the wounded comedi 
and the yreat weak hess 


tion of the chief 


with which he entered the camp, after 
his Weatmome walk 
“owrw fh looks greeted the Prisoners 
and more than one had was extended 
with & hostiic movement 
the chief observed this, and turned 
with a frowning face, speaking a few 
words tn the Cherokee tongue The 
others inetantly fell back, leaving free 
passage te the captives 
he one OCONTING OD 
— - > 
WOMEN & AGE 


ANesuredly fe question possesses nore 


an ktous interest te all unmarried women 





than the momentous cue of when they 
lose the power te charm Arid it tm bee 
youd doubt that acscadof the acwanm 
ite youre te ttl mere pemvboadd in the 
of the gentle: than of the stecner 

ek, Oppremning them ittleed, often at 
mn aleurdly early age Chraly Chee cothees 
day w eard a bhoecmtig maiden Lanent 
" the approach of her seventeenth 
birthelay eavit with a tehatelurly 
shake of ber pretty howl lam grow 
thy me th wily old 

In comtrast to this was the remark « ‘ 
gentlioma on bevy aaked bow age 
replied frankly bam twenty seven 
that it matters wh, for it hae a ve 
moet te thee ft st a than we te 
of the least me oe letwoentw 

ve amd f \et { ke t 
lene tha twenty 1 ' ve tl font 
bet woet ome pe . l amu ent t 
the prowgres 1 

Dheagete all tha non 8A stud 
eurg of the lowe lites { talurity, we 
dheubt of any woman of peal attractiue 
ver ove ites the full phoertes of i 

yoke until he has teat reached 
that ery age whieh weoetum tae me lienel 
pithn the f vyirut 

history fullet the aoommts of the 
fam that ietes women whe were te 
kage Var Thus Ilelen of Trow was 


oven forty when stie paorpetuatocl Che teu 
fatten clopemeent om peor, ated as the 
bie { Troy lasted a clecade ashe ool 
mot) leet Very juvenile when the ol 
for tonnes aris cestoved her te her bus 
band, whe te peperted to hawe rooemved 
er wit tilspuents ve Steel petals 
Torche Cleopatra was post thiuty when 
A my fell utiles her ape Which newer 
Jenne i tots ! tleath, tearly ten 
yeas A ‘ ‘ian Wa { ‘ om 
“¢ © We eal \ thins 
' ' ‘ ‘ ‘ hee ‘ a tee 
a! ‘ t i 1 were 
tm 4 w! ‘ j tie 
ve ty ‘ ‘ te iv, we ave 
ti eatin ‘ hia « | ‘ 
“ “ae tf ee | “ eters ‘ 
‘ Y hke ca ‘ ast all ‘ 
moat wi dane bee t “ he ° 
was he we tine f 1 imal) teed thet leew 
tiful woman at t, up t © pervs 
th m ‘ . ‘ ‘ he Ac 
puree Live ‘ { Maxluc 
Anne of A s Was iyeight w 
rl eae omciibed aa ft Lemtvcdmartivemt 
queen of Lange, a When Duckingha 
ain! Hick eu were le ta is asliniieis 
Nino che Poti © thost celebrated 
wit amd « ts ii day, was the whol 
of three penerations of the yeti h 
of Prame, and she was seventy two 
when the \bbe de Hern fell in howe 
with her Leute NIN wexkled Mime. ce 
Mainionon when she was forty-three 
years of age. Catherme Il. of Russia 
was thirty three when she seized the 
Rmpire of Kuss and caplivate! the 
dashing young General (ule Up to 
the time of her death at sialy seven 
she seeme te have retained the same bx 


Wilching the Lamentations 
wer 
even Kim 
Mile 
ray 


her tamuly aml 


pereorsn, tut 
beartfielt among all Uhose who bac 
wh her pormonaliy 


Mars. the 


exlienae, only attained 


celebrated French 
the senith of 
power between forty amd 
forty-five At that peril the lowe 
of her hamise aml arms especsally wer 
cok brated Unoughout bLorope The 
famous Mme. Recamier was Usuty-eig ht 
when larras wae usta! from power, 
and she was, without dispute, declared 
to be the most beautiful woman im 
Europe, which rank she held for fifteen 
years. 

Phis list maght be still further swelled, 
but we think we have given enough to 
prove that a woman toed not lose her 
atiractions though youth be gvue, amd, 
above all, that if her mind be cultured, 
and her heart kindly, she shall have a 
power of never fading fascination. 

—_—_——- —_ 


Litem 


Mou epitaphs are writien to show the 
wit or genius of the living than to per 
petuate the virtues of the dead. 


TILE 


FAR APART. 


see rear 
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JENNIE & RXPERIMENT 
nye rie 

Tell me who ie bere this summer 

Pred Dayton lighted a fresh cigar as 
he mproke 

His companion replied 

My wife has a pretty e mein with her 
this year An heiress, too, Fred 

What's the figure ? 

Fifty thousand dollars, from a grand 
father, in her own right, aad probably as 
much more when her bachelor uneck 
leaves thie world.” 

‘Ie there any chance’ 

‘She is fancy free ae yet, | believe 
Hut, after all, you have ne coeasion ty 
look out for an heiress with your for 
tune."’ 


** ess your innocence, Tom! I could 
easily dispose of fifty thousand more, if 
it only bought finery for the future More 
Dayton 

Leaning from an upper window, but 
thick running vine, a 
words of this conversa 


by «a 
the 


comoealed 
lady caught 
thon 

Upon my word,” she soliloquized, 
‘Lam really very mach obliged to Tom! 
So his friend will try to win my money, 
will The impudent puppy! i 
nake may for thin, my name is 
tent 4 ilbett."* 

There was a spice of coquetry in the 
heart of the pretty heiress, and she 
firenly resolved that if the suitor for her 
money had a heart, she would add to the 
stig of ber refusal of bis offer by wound. 
img that ory if pomaille 
hoe when Fred) Dayton was pre 
ited by pretty Mis Hogan to her cou 


he 
him on 


an, 


M: 


sin, be found himself greeted with a 
graceful conlality that was flattering as 


well as delightful 
It was on the programme for the plea 


sures of that sunny June day, that a 
party waste wander in shady woods for 
half atnile, amd there to enjoy a pie-nice 


leatec beeen 


so, as the walkers marshalled for their 
srocession, it fell out that Miss Jennie 
Nillett toumd by her side Mr. Fred 
Toayten 

Ile was in the net Miss Jennie was 


spreading for him before the spot selected 


ware reached 

Nid the lady 

Commenciys: her flirtation with ber 
heart full of pigfte, and a desire for‘ 
revenue, she would not admit) te herself 
What lad trace ber trorning: me pleasant 

ste tt Lherself it was mere gratificos 
tives that bee plans were working se 
twenty and the proepeet was so fate fon 
her te make Mr. Dayton smart for bis 
" «tes 

Yet ane she stithedl a migh at ihe 

{ was a pity this delightful 

late thew, this effort to please, was all 
‘ ited to pain ther tcmney 

hie ne sllesl weerels that proved het 
' . at i mene puppy but «a man 
w! wl read mete waned thought deeply 

Phe sutie: clays pasword swittly thd 
mean rite hovered ove the faces « 
‘ others when Mir. Dayton and Mis 
Willett were mentioned or were noted on 

ba cothae company, for the thrtation 
was cattiod on briskly 

ft was only tMirtatoen, te punish tien 
his iiseleneoe, Jennie sternly told hes 
eart, when she caught herself musing 
ven bis wore nigh te metre TL tnes 


ss she thought the pleasant summer was 
and 


free 


drawing te a close, she must menor 


clistoies her cavaher her side fou 


ey ! 
be ancl 


Wis te 


her choeks burned then—it 
her teoney all onart 
ated the de ferenes 
the sake of 


the atteut ths, Were 
uwacy 


thin wWitescerme « 
the 
all fou 

ramlfathonr's be 
the 


Woes peas sitiiles 


lecatactlar het 
Amd ow he 
the 


et tems igs heed and 
the jucky 


for the 


mised 
! that bare 
Site tees 

Ie! 
hal 


wooer Was blessing 
erent ight him te N 
ul forpotten the foolish sproes h he 
alot the amd had 
leavart ter the man, and be 
wypreud a might be of 
armed when the of 
his wite 


heiness 
“ 
man 


Thiaele 


ante Verlow 
inane 
full heart 


as the Vvoung 


came when the 
in speech steel, 
lane 
mprthe 
his heart 
the 


slimcly, homely 


shy walked na 
i warm atal temder 


It was some motnents befor an 


desire te 
him 


batth 
hand 


with a 


his, and pive 


her face and steady 


ikl 


SteeWor ter ve 


“The el mo iem 
her © leefone ale ats wel 
Dhay tom, tay ul Must 
Peowls Tee Veral Mpemery your conver 


Mr tl 


venr 


sation with ywanon the porch the 
Pvery word 
mm my Peon 


playing with 


arrival 
audible 
have been 
fleroely 


bitige of 
was distinetly 
Then yoru 
be orted 
i have 
that 
perndage 
It was well for 
that 
atroak 


tne 
been endeavoring to prove to 
you my money hal a human ap 
het oom posure ther 
turned abruptly from her, and 
rapidly homewards, leaving her 
to turninte a narrow bye path in the 


weests, and agb out all ber pain in sell 
tick 

For she re 1 now, in bitter humili 
ation, that whatever Fred Dayton had 


sought on his woong, he had won her 


heart 


As the tears chased one another down 
ber cheeks, one of the unerring instincts 
of true lowe came inte ber heart, and she 
felt deeply and keenly that the lowe she 
had insulted and rejected was not the 
false suit of a fortune-hunter, but the 
true heart seeking whichs is the only 
sure guarantee for wedded happiness 


She crept slowly home at hocking 
her swollen eyes under her weil, and 
went to her own room 

Upon her dressing-table lay a letter, 
and as she read it, there came into her 
busy brain a quick, luminous idea 

“Dil try i, said. *‘* My eyes are 
in «plendid condition. I'll try it.” 

She touk her open letter in ber hand, 
and went mournfully imto the room 
where dinner was in progress of demoli 
thon 

As she appeared, Fannie cried 

“Jonnie, what is the matter ?’’ 


west, 
read 


rhe 





You 





| hers, to close 
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tet c0 yo ba been ering peer ar FA COE TO FACE: 


The 5— Hank t« broke’ 

“By Jove!” cried Tom, ‘‘all 
money wat iy that.’ 

Jonnie bid Bev face on Fannie's shoul- 


your 


der, inves Deena! »@ 
P on 
re eS 
rie fo ed 
an, ©F 
Bred wants to ae you, Jom. 
pic,’* anid Tom, “in the ", 
She left reom gravely, 
She ft Dayton waitieg in the 
bor, marching up and down with 


mastiine jm patience. 

lhefore “ in, She ‘Woke! « mo 
meut @@ the tall, gracefal Agure «oo buoy 
ant #1) animation, at the handsome 
face radiant now with impatient hope, 
and in her heart there was a glad litth 
song, with the refrain 

He ' he lowes me" 

All the gladness was banished from her 
step and face, however, as she slowly ad- 
vanced to meet ber lover 

He could wait for no formality of greet- 
ite, 

Abruptly, earnestly, with 
soul in his voice and eyes, he said 

‘Jennie, you rebuked me sharply to- 
day for my presumptuous and insolent 
speech to your cousin, | acknowledge 
that I it; but, now that the 
money is gone, will you not belheve me, 
that the dearest hope of my life, the 
dearest wish of my heart, is to win your 
love ‘ 


lowes me 


whole 


his 


deserved 


‘You are sure it is me you love ?"' she 
said, ina very low voice 
*Hefore | had known you a week, 


darling, IT bad quite forgotten that you 
were an heiress, I only knew that you 
were the only woman [ could ever love, 


| or whose love would be precious in my 


heart, Surely you may trust me, now. 
Khe my wife, and every hour shall prove 
to you how sineerely and tenderly Piove 
you. Speak to me, Jennie. Why do you 
hide your face?” 

She did not tell him it was to hide her 
smiling mouth, her dancing eyes, but she 
allowed him to draw her gently into a 
clase embrace, to take in his own her 

soft little hand, and tell her sweet and 
loving words, 

** You will be my wife?” 
and then she looked up. 

You, Twill,’ she said, blushing, but 
looking bravely into his eyes, for I 
and | love 


* he whispered, 


bn 


lieve you lowe me, you with 
my whole heart 
“Stop! for bis lips were approaching 


the wpe h * Don't kiss 
me yet, 

"I forgotte mention that Uncle George 
drew all my money from the & Bank 
before it broke, and has it in safe deposit 
elsewhere 

‘Now you may kiss me, 

Bot, Jennie,”’ Fannie asked, when 
she and Tom joined the lovers some time 
later, “what on earth were you erying 
about?’ 

Jennie never told, but Mr 





Tom Hogan 


made some guesses at a private inter 
view, that Jenme would neither deny nor 
ecophim 
—- - os 

Pir Gorn Coxe. If there exists any 
where cuteide the boundaries of roman 
tu fable a land which is at once, ‘a 
beauty and a omystery,” it is probably 
the Chold Coast of Atrios A sky of un 
clouded broghtness -a luxuriant Flora, 
viekhiog in the garden the most tempt 
tog fruits amd rising in the forest inte 
the gianmdest forma of vegetable lift 
birds of the most) gorgeous plumage 
mimals amd insects of almost rotinite 


vatioty rive 


te the external appearance 
mn eatraordinary eh 


parkle 


wn 


tithe and 
the ve 


relaxed en 


snast 
Vhe 
isn soTISG oof 
theuaoh « 
roe in all trepioal « 


pranety utward 
biagetiner 


perv trvenat 


fussy 


rea neneots i them che 


nanitites, Taecome in 


tenaiftied in Afiea, from the luminous 
mists which hang over the earth The 
story of the land is alse singularly in 
harmony with iis outward aspects Its 


distal forests offer themselves as appro 


priate scenes for those superstitious rites 


amd cruel customs in which the natives 
are known te imduly Nltopether, there 
isa lurkd harmeny of tomes and colors 
on that coast, at onee moral and physi 
cal Phie white Cottages of the Eare 
pean residents, which appear from the 
ea as if about to be swallowed up in the 
luduriant Vegetation, are but the types 
ofa human stery. low weak and wasted 
socom the white population of the coast 
in contrast with the abounding mature 


how few the houses —how numerous the 


tortnates! 
al nail > 


lr net Mes The Versians borrowed 
from the Mewes thea taste for perfumes 
anal Cosmetios Such was the predilec 
tion f portunmes, that they usually wore 
ntheir heads crowns of n h anda 
sWeot ste my plant called laby za In 
Tine pralinene ont tenet ha and dividuals 
of rabk, aromatics were « untiv burn 
wom. mehlvowreu 1 ves i stom 
{f which we tind an istration in the 
sculptures of Persepolis The greatest 
aclrnine Ho perfumes among ancient Asi 
ate monarchs secms te have been Antio 
chus ! perp tiaties the Tllust mus, King 
of Syria stall bis feast*, games, and 
processions, porfumes held the tinst place 
The king was once bathing im the public 
baths, when some private person, at 
tracted by the fragrant odor which he 
shed around, acoosted him, saving, “You 
are a ha} yy man, () king, you smell ina 
Thieent cont! y manner Antiochus, bein 
much pleased with the remark, rephed, 


*T will give you as much as you can de 

of tt rfume.”’ The king then 
ordered a large ewer of thick unguent to 
ver his head, and a multitude 
vpele Meets und him 
vat was spilled. This caused 
bat tt made 


sire is j* 
lee prouredt « 
al j meet) oe 
to gather w 
the King infinite 


ae 
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the sso greasy, that he slipped and 
fell on his back tna most undygnified 
manner, which put an end te his mern 
’ ent 
_ - = 
Tur (hop Leenes® Laws. —It wae sin 
gular fact that tn allold representations 


ner* and customs of our fore 
and drinking 
than 
buglaned 
especially 


of the man 
fathers, cups 
more plentiful 
inhabitants of 
hard drinkers, sfter the occu 
pation of the kingdom by the Danes, who 
brought some very bad habits with them 


vessels are 
The early 
doubt were 


dishes 


mh 


In fact, to such an extent did the drink- 
ing evil prevail, that Dunstan, Arch 
bishop of Canterbury, put down a Gam 


ber of ale-houses, and only allowed one 
toatown. He also ordered that pins ot 
nails should be fastened into the drink- 
ing vessels at stated distances, and he 
who drank beyond three ata draught 
was liable to punishment. 
a. _> eel 
INDEPEN DENCE without wealth is very 
common, and wealth without indepen- 
dence is probably even more so, 
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The weitere yes 8 ndgecondinded | | eou 


Lis suaming the ~ 


T were 
an wo bul, ab) 
dock, Milly, to Mr. Benson, and to 


old Mark, it seemed an age—an age of 
terrible suspense andanxiety. Presently, 
there was a slight commotion at the end 
of the court, and the jury returne 





The old judge turned round and faced | 


them 

“Gentlemen 
clerk, gravely, 
a verdict” 

The foreman answered, 

‘Are the prisoners 
guilty w 

We find them both guilty,"’ answered 
the foreman 

* Prisoners at the bar, have you — 
reason to give why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon you ?”’ 

“T have na to say that I am inno 
cent,” replied Herbert, 

But Nat, thus appealed to, told the 
whole story of the murder; 
had turned and fired in the keeper's 
face, to make him loosen his hold; and 
how, together, they had brought him 
home and buried him, 

*T thought it was all an accident, and 


of the jury,” nail the 
‘have you agreed upon 


** We have." 
guilty or not 


quarter of r will 
+iiSiore in the 


; can I not do more for you than this ? 





if only to prove myself worthy of such 
brave devotion. You have clung to me 
through weal, through woe, and I have 
nothing to give in retarn, but the poor 
thanks of a miserable man who is about 
to die.” 


Milly lifted her eyes 
we 









| hin, Qnd- 
Oe tetas 
old age.”’ 

“I shall take care of him—that is to 
say, whilst he lives.” 

‘Is he ill, then?” 

“IT am afraid so, - You would not 
know him again if you could see him 
now, he is so sadly altered, so feeble and 
helpless, aud broken down.” 


** My father will be very lonely-———” 
“Stop,’’ she interrupted; “T under 
stand, Do you believe that he would 


like to live with me ?"’ 


*“T am sure of it. He said as much 


when he was here a little while back. | 


My father loves you already for my sake; 
he will soon love you for your own.” 
** This is such a small favor, Herbert 


oo 


He hesitated, and then stopped him- 


| self suddenly in something he was going 


how Joe Lay | 


that it would be hard if a man was hung | 


for what he couldn’thelp; but I see now 
that I was wrong, and that it was my 
own foolishness that has brought me to 
this pass. Hut I call heaven to witness 
that Master Herbert had no more to do 
with it than the child unborn, and that 
the real murderer of Flax was Joe Lay. 
Ile bore me a spite because | wouldn't 
have nothing to to him; and he 
threatened he'd e me repent; but 
all l ean tell him is, that I would rather 
stand here as T stand now, than I'd go 
free with his conscience,"’ 

Then the judge put on the black cap, 
and in solemn voice pronounced sentence 
of death upon the two prisoners, 

Ti court rose in confusion; the con- 
demn@i men were carried back to prison; 
and the trial was over. 

“Tl haven't dreampt it three times, 
but so it will be,"’ said old Mark to 
Milly; ‘‘ there's no getting off now." 

Milly uttered a ery of despair, 

** No,” she said, ‘it is all over.”’ 

The execution was fixed for the 10th 
of March; and old Mark had been pro- 
mised that he should see his son twice 
before this terrible day arrived. 

His first interview with Nat was a 
calmer one than could be expected. 


**Look'’ee, father,’’ said the lad; “if 
I'd my time to come over again, I'd do 
different. T can see now where's the 


harm of poaching, and how it's just tak 
ing what don't belong to us. 1 didn't 
like it when folks called me a thief, but 
that is just what | was.’ 

‘Nay, lad, you mustn't be 
upon yourself," Mark 
all my fault bor tnage vtage 


hard 
‘‘and it 
you up 


sO 
sail old 
Wits fin 
no 

father. 
very com 


‘Never mind about that now, 
The chaplain has been talking 
I came here. 1 


| 


| 
| 


forting te ome, since am 
only ansious about you mow,” 

“Oh, TP shall be all right!’ replied old 
Mark, hoarsely 

‘And you won't go poaching ever 
iwain, father!” inquired Mat. in a voice 
of earhest entreaty, 

‘Look at me, lad'’ 

Nat serutinized him through fast | 
yathering tears 

* You look badly.’ 

**And, may be, I feel worse than | 
look.” 

‘You worry about me, father, and 
you needn't. Tam quite easy ino my 
mind: and Pd rather be Nat Greysome 
now, than Joe Lay.’ 

**Heaven bless you, lad!" said old 


Mark, abruptly, hearing the door open, 
* Heaven bless you!’ 


Mark was at his work as usual the 
next morning; but he seemed seo feeble, 
that Milly went out to him and made 
him come in to the kitehen. Then he 
sat over the fire, and dozed until the 
clock struck eight, when he rose, me 


chameally, and crawled home to bed 
Milly had obtained permission to see 
Herbert the day before the one fixed for 
his execution at, for this, she had 
obliged to proclaim, openly, that 
the prisoner's betrothed wift 
that had felt) any 
Milly Wits ThHhlle 


been 
she was 

Naot 
this 
for that 
Herbert 


share nh 
tor Tes 
but Knowing how comscientio 
was, and how terribly the mys 
which she had not yet been able to 
up, Weighed upen his mind, she 

feared that he would reject) her 
visit upon such terms, 


} 
Sile’ 
Wwoewa wave 


Hs 


tery, 
cleat 
alimest 


Milly had the feeling as if she were 
going te a funeral as slte paced down 
the long corridor, There were doors 
en each side, all numbered, and windows 
with shedding panels to every door, that 
the warder might be able to slip them 
back at any minute, and see what the 


prisoner was doing inside. 

When Lardner came to the 
he unlocked it; and, telling 
should return in an hour, le 
with the prisoner 

Herbert was so haggard and thin, his 
eyes looked unnaturally large and 
bright, it was casy to realize that this 
was his last day of life. He had the ap- 
pearance of a man who was wasting with 
some disease, which was near its end, 

The first thing Milly did, as she stood 
with her hand on his, was to give him 
the paper which her father had written. 
He read it through: and then, he added, 
very sorrowfilia, ** My darling, we might 
have been so happy together" 

She burned her head on his breast and 
wept 

‘Forgive me, Herbert 


last cell, 
Milly he 
her alone 


m 


1 meant to be 


s brave, but, alas’ the burden is heavier 
than I can bear 

‘If this confession had only came a 
little earher, Milly a 


(oh, my dearest, what shall I do all 
these long, weary years alone *"" 

‘lL would have you marry, when time 
has softened this trouble’ somewhat 
You are too young to give up everything 
te the memory of an old love——"’ 

“Nay,” she said, softly; ‘I shall try 
and make people love your memory by 
reason of the good deeds it has incited 
me to perform.” 

“My noble, precious wife’ be mur- 
mured, tenderly; “I wish | might live, 





to Bay. 

“Go on,” she urged. 
too much for you,” 

“But | was going to ask of you a 
thing which you ought not to dream of, 
even,” 

“Teli me what it is‘ 

He still hesitated, but Milly, with her 
sweet lips close to his ear, murmured 
tenderly, *‘Don't you know that the 
only comfort | can have now is in fulfill- 
ing a wishes ?”’ 

but, Milly, I fear, with all your 
courage, you could not accomplish what 
I uire.’ 

Let me be the judge of that.” 

“My precious wife—for now, the last 
day I have to live, I dare to call you 
thia—my heart is full of dismay at the 
thought of the tumultuous crowd which 
will congregate .>morrow to see me cic. 
If there were one beloved face among 
| all those angry ones at which to look— 
one which would tell me in mute but ex- 
pressive language that it trusted me 
still, and would, have me look beyond 
the shame and agony of such a death to 


**] could not do 


or 


the rs glory of heaven, I then 
could bear the fatal noose about my 
neck without even a sigh."’ 

‘*T will be there!’ answered Milly, 


solemnly. 

Herbert kissed her tenderly, and grate- 
fully, almost reverentially. 

‘My dearest, you will be rewarded f 
this sacrifice. am 80 helpless, I can 
only give you such w thanks as a dy 
ing man dares to offer.” 

** Herbert!”’ 

‘Wy precious one! 

“The time is just up; if isa 
single thought or wish in your heart held 
back from me, speak it now.” 

** Kiss me, Milly.’’ 

Her sweet lips met his in one long, lin 
ering, passionate kiss; and then she said 
faintly, heard the lock tarn, ** God 
bless you, and make you brave!” 

‘Twill be brave,” he answered, s-) 
emnly, ‘for He will sustain me; and it 
will seem, seeing you, as if ny last sigh 
had passed away in your arms’? One 
more hurried kiss, and the door opencd 
She pressed both her hands passionately 
to her lips, with a gesture full of devo 
tion and trusi, and her last glanee, as 
she disappeared, said, as clearly as words 
could have said, “T love you, and God is 
merciful.’ 


” 


there 


as she 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
AT LAST. 


Joe Lay often dropped in, as he called 
to Mary Flax’s cottage, and when het 
husband's body was discovered, and she 
could no longer plead ignorance of his 
death, he became urgent that she should 
redeem her promise, and marry him, 
This was atime of suffering for poor 
Mary, such as no pen can describe. She 
believed Joe to be her husband's mur 
dever, and she had the proof that satis- 
tied her in her possession; and yet to 
have to dissimulate still—te have to 
stmnile on him when her heart was full of 
rage and bitterness hear him make 
plans for a future, which she would dic 
twenty times over rather than share—was 
net this torture—-terture such as even 
Milly Lowe could not match” 
Sometimes she thought she 


it, 


te 


would go 


tea magistrate, and tell all she knew. 
But then she remembered how the words 
he had enee spoken to her as to bis cer 
tainty of her husband's death, might 
have been accounted for in the very facts 
demonstrated by his evidence in court 
And then the coat, stained with his vie 


tim’s blood—what was that, since be had 
confessed to having helped to carry the 
unfortunate man to his burial? 

Altogether, Mary was in a state 
of painful anxiety and suspense, She 
would fain have saved the two men 
whom she firmly believed would die for 
asin they had never committed, but low 
ty accomplish this she did pot know. 
And yet, as the day of execution drew 
near, she felt somehow as if she were 
helping to kill thei, because of her own 
perfect faith in their innocence. 

If she could only induce Joe to confess! 
But there seemed ne chanee of this, now 
that the motive which might have in- 
fluenced him to such a step was gone, 
and Mary coull be won without any 
such risk as a confession would undoulbt 
edly entail 

He was anxious to get out of the neigh- 
borhaaxd, where, somehow, peopie looked 
darkly on him. The feeling was strong 
against Herbert and Nat, but it was also 
strong against Joe, who, in his character 
of “informer,” was generally avoided 
and despised. 

Mary Flax, with her brave persever- 
ance, her unfailing industry, was just 
the woman he wanted to take abroad 
with him, as in his idle fits, which were 


yuu 





net uncommon, he fancied she would 
keep him. 
(m the day before the execution, he 


met Mary in the village street. She bad 
both ber litte ones toddling along at ber 
skirts, but directly she perceived him, 
she ceased her care of them, and held 
her head disdainfully high. 

Even this little ruse was an effort, for 
Mary Flax loved her beirns most ten- 
derly; but since it was expedient, she 
bad no complaint to wake. If anything 
was to be done with Joe, it nust be done 
that day. 

He came up and accosted her. 


:| © But what Il should most like, 


, contracted again. 
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** Well, Mary,’ he said, 
to have my answer ?"’ 
“You may have it = soon as you 


like ” 
‘What does that 
‘It means SKN it 


“when am I 


ar ight.” 

roy na ‘making a fool of 

me!" exclair uet- 
urs sept = put into 
eden, - seem to we forgotten 


all your ion Joe.” 2 
“ cor Bag 


lieve such 
“if you'd rather woh | believe it, Jou 


t =" 


A dp, WW Ww be- 





only fair I should have my day it 
will be different after we are marfed, of 
course.”’ 

“IT don't see why it shovid. 
things to keep pleasant, myself.”’ 

**Men are such tyrants,’’ said Mary, 
slyly. 

a That’ s only when they've got bad 
wives. An industrious woman like you 
wouldn't want no talking to.”’ 

‘*T was brought up to work, and so it 
isn’t no trouble now, I'd rather keep 
two people than I'd sit idle,’ * said Mary, 
; watching him etealthil 

* You're the kind of woman for me.”’ 

” added 

| Mary, with the old sly glance at him 

| from under her black eyelashes, ‘‘ would 
be to go abroad, One might have a 
chance there."’ 

“That's my very idea, Mary. 
posing we go?” 

‘To be sure; we should get on then, 
There’s so many here always trying to 
pull you down, and ride over you rough- 
shod, it’s no wonder honest people don’t 
thrive. I'm tired of this country, I am, 
and the sooner I get out of it the better 
I shall like it.” 

‘When will you go?” 

‘* Look here now, Joe, I've got a sov- 
creign, | spared for a particular purpose, 
but what's no use now; and as for them 


I want 


Sup- 


brats,’’ indicating them disdainfully, 
with the toe of her boot, * bread is good 
enough for them. So supposing you 


come and sup with me, and we have 
something nice? We could settle every- 
thing then.”’ 

‘You've always got such 
tions,’ said Joe, admiringly; ‘it would 
have taken any other woman a year or 
more to fix on such @ likely plan as 
that.” 

**T set it all down as being brought up 
industrious,’ said Mary, who saw that 
any reference to her hard-working habits 
put Joe in a good humor, and guessed 
the reason, ‘Shall we say nine o'clock ? 
You may want to drop in at the Red 
Lion, beforehand, to hear what is going 
on,”” 

‘May be I 
enough,”’ 

“The youngsters will have been in 
bed sometime, and I shall be able to 
| roast you a nice little bit of meat. Are 
you fond of roast pork ?”* 

*Yes,”’ said Joe, smacking his lips. 
“Why?” 

‘Because Mrs. Brown killed a pig 
yesterday, and | could get a piece, if you 
liked.”’ 

* There's nothing so toothsome,’’ re- 
plied he, more admiringly than before. 
**Why, Mary, you're a wonder for plea- 
sant notions, you are!” 

* Then you'll be punctual, on account 


prem xl no- 


shall; and nine’s early 


of the crackling, which is apt to get 
burnt, Awl how about liquor, Joe ?— 
just a drop of spirits you must have, to 
make the pork set ” 

“If | am consulted, I should say 
frin 

“Very well, then; gin it shall be, And 
so TU vet home, and see about the pork, 
in case it should be gone. 

*There’s a ship calle for ‘Meriky on 
the 15th,” Joe called out, as Mary walked 
away. 

* We'll talk about that to-night,’ she 
shouted back, and marched on, giving 
little Mary a sudden cuff, to deceive Joe, 


who was watching. 

The child ery a little; but Mary 
waited till Joe was out of sight, and then 
she took the tiny creature up into her 
arms, avd covered it’s face with passion- 
ate kisses. 

“T wish it was 
“Tam almost worn out 
deceiving. And, sometimes, 
I was going mad!" 

She put her hand to her head dis- 
tractedly, and withdrew it, covered with 
cold dew 


all over.’ she sighed. 
with all this 
I feel as if 


“If it wasn’t for the children,’’ she 
went on, * T'd gladly lay down and die; 
and that's what will be the end of it, 
likely enough, for afl doe finds t ve been 


fooliag him, just to worm his secret out, 
he'll kill me, just as sure as Tstand here. 
But, may be, | shall learn what I want 
tenight; and if | can only save those 
two men | don't care what becomes of 
me , 

By seven oelock the little ones were 
fast asl ep in thei warm bed, Mary had 
removed them to the inner room, the 
windew of which she had left wide open, 
al.hough she pinned up a blanket in 
front of it. fhis might have seemed 


rather an imprudent step, considering 
the sharp, easterly wind that blew over 
the common; but it was probably neces- 
fon purposes of her own, or 
who was a tender, careful 
would not done it. Then 
she brought the and, these 
precautions taken, herself in 
preparing suppe" 

It was only a moment or se past nine 
when Joe came in. Everything was 
ready by this time—the pork done to a 
turn, the potatoes in a dainiy flour, 
yet whole, and a huge tankard of old 
ale, strong and subtle, and yet with 4 
mellow itlavor, from its years, that de- 
ceived one as to its strength, set in Joe’e 
place. 

Joe eved all these details with an a} 
preciative air, and then his suilen brows 
Mary could see that 
had been drinking just enough to ren 
der him obstin: ite and cross; and though 
she recognized to the ful. the peri! of ber 
position, and knew she must act yuard- 
edly, her courage never failed her. 

It is true that her heart felt heavy 

ithin her when she thought of the two 
little creatures asleep in the next room, 
but she trusted to her mother-wit to get 
her out of this peril—and, somebow, it 
that, her 


sary some 
Mary, 


mother, 


Thost 
have 
key inside, 
i“ cupied 





he 


seemed quite certain to he: 
purpose being holy, heaven would take 
care of them. 

Joe dragged himself into his seat, 
aco owling. 


‘Those fools at the Red Lion have 
cleared me out,’’ he said, discontentedly. 
‘You haven't got a trifle to lend a fel- 
low, have you ?”’ 
She emptied her — on the table. 
Foreseeing some such application, she 
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** Never!"’ 

“I did. Itmade me s» mad. There 
was | wondering what made you give me 
up, wnd all the while it was his doings. 


had kept back a couple of shillings, and 
that was all. 

Joe seized them eageriy, and his man 
ner mended again. He even attempted 
a joke. It was enough to upset anybody. 

“It will be all the same a few days * Did he find you out?’ 
hence,"’ he said. “!Ilusband and wife “Of course he did! It+was in some 
share and share alike." medicine I gave him the poison, because 

“Of course. But how about the pas I fancied the taste wouldn't frighten 


sage money, Joe, if you are cleared him; but, as luck would have it, he 
out ?”’ . found out there was arsenic there at 
“Oh, I shall manage that,’’ he an- once, and took the bottle over to his 


mother’s, ‘There,’ says he, ‘if I should 
die sndden, or be ill or anything, you 
just take that bottle to the chemists, 
will you, mother, and ask him if ther» 
isn't arsenic in it, and tell him my wife 
wave me it, se that it may be known 
what's happened. If Mary thinks she's 
gving to get me out of the way so easy 
as all that, she’s very much mistaken.’ 

** What did you do then ?”’ 

“Why, knowing what hung over me, 
I was obliged to put up with him then, 
and trust to chance."’ 

*Mary,’’ said Joe, looking very wise, 
**has your mother-in-law got that bottle 
now?” 

“That she has; for it was only yester 
day she was threatening, if | didn’t take 
good care of the children, she would 

Joe drank the ale, but he did not praise | have it analyzed, as they call it.” 
that. “Then, if you was to get any one else 

Deceived by the mellow flavor, he de- | into a scrape, he'd only have to tell on 

lared that it was too weak your” 

**Yes,"’ said Mary, softly; ‘it’s poor ** That's all.” 

But I thought you'd enjoy the “Very well, as we're equal, I don't 
spirits more if you didn’t have your beer | mind telling you now as I killed Flax.” 
too strong.”’ ‘What, my husband? Nonsense ! 

**I forgot about the spirits. Master Herbert and Nat did that."’ 
there ?”’ **No, they didn’t.”’ 

“A pint of gin.”’ * Are you sure?” 

‘That will do, And there's the kettle * About as sure as a mancan be when 
boiling, if I don’t declare!" it was his very own hand that dealt the 


swered, irritably. “You attend to your 
own business.’ 

Mary suspected that he had some 
scheme of robbery in his head, but she 
was careful not to question him further. 
She answered, in her meekest voice 

“I didn’t mean to interfere, Joe; it 
was just curiosity made me ask." 

* Then smother your curiosit for the 
future,"’ he said, roughly. ft hate a 
prying woman." 

She tilled his plate, and passed it to him. 

* You're a good cook,’’ he remarked, 
ashe put his knife into the pork; and 
again his humor improved. 

But he was irritable and uncertain, 
and Mary knew that the difficulties of 
her task were almost insurmountable— 
but not quite, heaven be praised. 


What is 


“I thought, perhaps, the night being blow.” 
cold, you'd take something hot to com “Oh, [ see’? answered Mary, care- 
fort you.’ lessly. ‘‘It wasn't them, then, after 


” 


continued Joe, all. Only Jim was wrapped in Master 
Herbert's cloak,”’ 

“IT don’t know anything how that 
came there, nor who dug the body up. 
I buried it all safe that night, and thet 
wanted to see, of 


**And lump sugar! 
his eye wandering round the table, and 
the semblance of a smile curling his 
broad, sullen lips. ‘* Why, I do declare, 
Mary, you've got something like a 
head!” was the last I saw, or 

**T shouldn't have done much for my- ie 
self without.” 

Joe enjoyed his supper greatly; and 
Mary, with a secret joy that showed on 
her face, saw that the ale was beginning 
to take effect. He got almost good-hu 
mored under its influence. 

** You'll be ready to sail on the 


it. 
‘Then Master 
enemy ?"’ 
Tommy 
fond of him.’ 
“It's odd about him, Joe, Fancy his 
turning out no idiot, after all.”’ 
Mary had coaxed the secret out of him 
** No fear about that.”’ by a fable which seemed to place her in 
* And what are you going todo with | his power; and yet she hardly knew, 
the brats ?’’ after all, if she should be able to save 


Herbert has got an 


Wilson doesn't seem very 


With 2" | 


‘* Jim's mother will take them.”’ the two men who were about to suffer 

** And keep 'em?”’ for his sin, 

“So she says. If not, they can go It was past twelve o'clock by this 
into the workhouse.’’ time, and Joe seemed oddly wakeful; 


“Of course, and the best place for and, unfortunately, he would not touch 
‘em. They'll be brought up religious | the rest of the spirits, Joe had a kind 
there,’ added Joe, with a leer he meant | of prophetic instinct, perhaps, that put 
to be facetious. him on his guard, or he knew that he 

*“*T expect you've got a pretty tidy | had enough already, for he resolutely 
stock of clothes”’ inquired Joe, anx- | declined. 
iously. The clock struck one, two, three. 

** Heaps. Mary grew almost desperate. Joe dozed 


I was always in good ser 
vice before I married, a little in his chair, from time to time, 


and so I collected 


a store of things of one sort and an- | but the least movement of hers would 
other.”’ | waken him. At last she hit upon the 

“That was ight; there’s nothing like | expedient of mixing a glass of spirits for 
being savin’. lherself. At this act, which Joe was in- 


clined to look upon as the purest waste, 
jhe began to prowl, 

“You'd no business to touch it,’’ said 
with such 
for me to 


Mary began to mix Joe a glass of spir 
its, and, moreover, to make it strong. 
He took a little sip, and then he looked 
retlectively into the fire. jhe. ** What do women want 

** Have you forgotten, Mary, that Mas- | things? It would have done 
ter Herbert and Nat will be hung to- | morrow,”’ 
morrow?’ ' * Well, 

“No,” she said. ‘Had you, then?’ | answered, 

**T could'nt very well. They was full | him 
of it at the Red Lion just now.” | The steaming odor, 

* Oh, indeed! What cid they say?’ | nostrils, proved irresistible. 


drink it yourself,’’ she 
and pushed it towards 


then, 
tartly, 


mounting to his” 
Joe lifted 


“Why, thev said it was all as clear as! the glass, and drained it dry. Mary 
noonday, that them two committed the | pointed to the bed with an imperious 
murder,” | yvesture, for he was quite under her 


Joe took a sip at the spirits, and looked | command now, Joe crawled to it in an 
at her oddly. abject way, stumbling as he went, and 
** What do you say?’ | muttering incoherently, and in another 
Her knowledge of his obstinate nature | second he was deep in his 
dictated her next answer, which was the | slumbers. 
best she could have given. | She came and bent over him, shivering | 
**T say they did, too,”’ as his hot breath fanned her cheek, and 
**Then you lie!’ replied he, fiercely. | then she into the next room, At 
The liquor was mounting into his! this minute the clock strack five, and 
head, and he was just in that state when | the execution was fixed for eight. She 
the senses are all at their keenest—just | locked the door softly on herself as she 
before they give way utterly. | went into the inner room, where she 
** Who else could ?”’ |eaught quickly at the blanket that was 
“Ah! you don't suppose I am going | in front of the open window, and dragged 
te tell you everything, a you?” itaway. After this she went to the bed, 
Mary's voice trembled so much with and gathering beth the children in hes 
the intensity of her eagerness, that she armas, she covered them with the blanket, 
had to wait a while before she could an-. stifling a little ery of remonstrance that 


stole 


swer. Jemmy made, and hurried through the 
*“T don't see why you shouldn't, you window, and out into the lane, where all 
knw. It doesn't signify a straw to me was cold, and misty, and dark.  Fortun 


ately old Mrs, Flax lived within a quar 
ter of a mile, and the woman was already 
getting her breakfast, when Mary 
a. 7 


darted in, and puts both the 


who killed my husband, or who didn’t. 
He was a terrible brute to me, though I 
never said anything about it, and ['m = up, 
more than thankful to the man that rid arrive 
me of him.’’* she 

“You are just deceivin’, now, Mary | children into the warm bed from which 
Flax.’ the other had recently 

“That never was my way; besides. | in a quick, decided voice 
you must have been pretty blind if you ‘Don't ask any questions, mother, for 


risen, and sad, 


couldn't see I wanted you all along.”’ I haven't time te answer one. Only 
“Then, why didn’t you have me?” mind and keep the children out of sight, 
“Well, you see, Jim wanted me so! as you value their lives, until I come 

bad himself, that he made mischief be- back,’ and was gone. 

tween us.” Down the lane, and over the first stile 
“IT wish [ had known that.”’ that led by a shorter route to Dawford, 


poor Mary, hoping against hope, brave, 
determined and conscientious, went pant 
yu like some hunted animal 


if she should be too late, after all’ 


“Anything you'd given him would 
have served him right, that’s all I can 
say.”” in 

“Tl tell you a secret some of these Oh, 


days, after we're married and settled It must be quite half past tive by this 
down comfortable.”’ time, and she had eight miles to go 

La, Joe"? she said, coquettishly. Could she ever do it She thought not, 
**You’ve made me so curious, | don't in ber heart: but still she struggled on 


know how to bear myself. It can't be It would be a cruel thing, indeed, if 

about the murder, because I'm as sure these two innooent could not be 

as sure can be that it was Master Her. saved because of her weakness 

bert and Nat rid me of Jim.” Mary began to run Sut she found 
“Tthought I told you they dida't now how much seanty rest and poor fare 
‘* But, of course, I took it for a joke. had told pon her strength, for she had 

Anyhow, they'll hang for it y! right, , hardly a mile, before her breathing 

to-morrow; vnly I should like to know.’ became so oppressive she was obliged to | 


Then 


grote 


‘What for?” he asked, turning upon | stop. 
her with sudden suspicion. She went on again afterwards as 
“Well” —and she took up his glass bravely as ever, but now her hope was 
ind sipped the steaming liquor daintily gone. The tears fell weakly down 
—* because, whoever did it, should Mary's white cheek. 
like better than ever I liked any one be To have labored so bard, to have 
fore. For him I'd work my fingers to periled her life, and then not to be able 
the bone; for him I'd starve and pinch to save them, after all! It seemed seo 


bitterly hard, and the clock in the 
church tower was just striking six 
If (:0d would but give her strength! 
She lifted her heart in mute prayer to | 
heaven, but no answer was vouchsafed 


myself, and leave children, and home, great 
and everything, jst out of thankfulness, 
even if I didn’t .ove him before. I can’t 
think of anything that would be too 
good for the man that got me out of that 


or, am her 
“T wonder if you are speaking the Only that one pale streak of light 
truth?” broke under the morning star 


“You wouldn't wonder, if you knew She urged herself on. 

fe” *At least.” she thought, *‘if I must 
** What is there to learn, then?” xive up presently, I will go as far as I 
‘“Wgll, she answered, laughing. can, so that I may have the feeling after- 

‘you've got your secrets, it seems, aud wards that I did my best. If I had but 

so I don't see why I shouldn't have mine. gone to Miss Lowe's house, and roused 

Look here'’ she added, edging close t» some of the men, and begged them to 

him; “‘ you won't tell, will you ’”’ drive me ta Dawford, they would have 
**No; I won't tell.” done it. Bart Was.80 agitated and 
“When I found out what he'd eager, that I never thought of that, and 


about you, I tried to poison him.’ now it is too late.” 


lone 


| house, 


' rusty pistols, 


drunken | 


! slept 
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She looked around her with a dim and that | loved so very fondly?’ I had staggered, and fell fainting among the 
lance of inquiry that hardly saw what left it in the attic, Of course, no one gold | had saved, I lay senseless for 
ft looked upon, Suddenly her eyes filled would go there, It was quite safe, But seme hours, and then woke with a 
with a new expression of bope, keener how silly to leave ft! Could I go and strange feeling of having done or auf 
than any they had worn yet. (n the fetch it? No; certainly not. My father fered something—I hardly knew what, 
opposite side of the hedge, grazing would be very angry with me for going Slowly | remembered what bad hap 
quietly, was a carriage horse of vid Mr. out in the night. I must goto sleep. pened. It was still dark, [went to the 


window to see what had become of my 
antagonist. There was light enough for 
me to see a dark mass below me, which 
I thought could be nothing else than 
Connor's body, I turned my head to the 
lef, and saw the first faint light of morn- 
ing breaking throngh the clouds, In 
half an hour the world of the farm would 
be astir. Slowly I returned to my de- 
sertedd chamber, and passed through it 
to my father's, 
assure him of my being whole and un- 


But I should like to see how the atti 
looks in the bright moonlight that shines 
in my room. cannot do any harm by 
going out. And I cannotaleep. And | 
hate to lieawake. The old clock on the 
stairs strikes eleven, The house has been 
quite still for an hour and a half. 

I stepped gently out of bed, and stole 
to the window. I remember the whole 
scene now. Great clouds were coursing 
over the sky, and presently the moon 
would be hid. I turned the key in the 


Lowe's, which had once been noted for 
ita speed. It had been turned out some- 
time now, and ought to be as fresh asa 
colt; only, how to guide it? But, pre- 
sently, Mary found that it had a halter 
on, and breathed a sudden exclamation 
of relief and joy, as she cut a stick from 
the hedge, and drawing old Brownie 
near the gate, so that she might be able 
to mount, sprang on his back, and 
astonished him so exceedingly by her 


decision of manner that he forgot to | 

remonstrate. llock of my own door, It moved so si- | hurt, in spite of my bloody night-dress, 
Over hill and dale, never slackening | lently and easily, that I could not help | Wondering as I told him my tale, he 

speed, never looking back once, this) pulling back the bolts, In another min. called some of his men, and we went out 


to see the enemy. He was alive. I felt 
a thrill of pleasure at knowing that, 
though | could have taken his life so 
ruthlessly in my rage. He waa alive, 
but so bruised and injured by his fall 
that he was perfectly helpless, One of 
his legs was broken, as we discovered 
afterwards, and his right arm was out of 
joint, The gash of my knife had done 
him no serious harm, t was a bad cut, 
but no more, lle was carried off to jail 
jas soon as he could be moved. I will 
not tell you the story of his trial and his | 
punishment. I remember the judge | 


ute | was in my attic. You may think 
that | was very courageous girl, and very 
unlike most of the children you know 
Perhaps children nowadays have more 
foolish ideas in their heads than those 
of seventy years ago. I knew nothing 
to be afraal of. There lay my rod, and 
there was my cherished knife, its blade 
looking very blue in the moonlight. I 
shut it, and vowed never to be so careless 
again 

Opposite to me rose up the steep roof, 
land at the top was the lighthouse, its 
vane shining in the clear light, and its 
windows looking just as though there 
| were a candle inside, I had turned to 
ge down to my bed again, for I was be- 
ginning to be conscious that it was cold, 
| when [saw the window of the lighthouse 
that was nearest to me slowly open, | 
cannot say that [ was exactly afraid, 
even then, I was spell-bound with as 
very tonishment, and stood motionless to 
of watch. The sash was raised, and a man _—_—_-_ 
cautiously got out. He moved awk-| THE FIRST AMERICAN LAW SCHOOL. 
wardly, and seemed to have his hands | 
tied. Then he began to descend the roof | 
| very slowly, and very warily. He ad 
vanced inch by inch along his perilous 


brave woman went. Some who met her, 
with her hair tlying in the wind, riding 
like a man, but with more than a man's 
courage, thought her mad. But what 
eared she? When they shouted at her, 
she turned her white, resolute face their 
way, and they were suddenly silenced, 
She entered the town as the church bells 
were tolling mournfully on the still 
morning air, and the nearest clock was 
striking eight. She knew that she was 
too late, then, and believed that it must 
all be over, and yet she struck her pant- 
ing horse with the whip, and dashing 
through the crowd, that parted, wonder- 
ing, to let her pass, found herself in 
front of the jail. 
[TO BRE CONTINUED, } 


OUR GRANDMOTHER'S THIEF. 


ny nh. T, 


earry her country's colors than many a 
man, But | doubt whether I could have 


thief, Aud now my story isdone, It 
happened seventy years ago, my children; 
but | remember it all, and though | own 
to being proud of my stout heart, I have | 


Tam a very old lady. I have exaggerated nothing. 


often told my grandchildren the stor 
how I stopped the thief. And now they 
beg me to write it down, that they may 
read my story themselves, When | am 
| dead, they mean. And so I write it, 
When [ was a little girl, I lived alone 


President Woolsey, in his historic ad 
dress at the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the foundation of the 
Yale Law School, said: It is worthy of 


in an old country farm house with my | journey, with his hands still in front of , 

father. Your great grandmother died, him. Thad just time to recognize his notice that the first law school in the 

as you have heard, when I was born, and | features, when the great cloud came over | country of any considerable note was 

so lL was my father’s only companion, | the moon, and in the sudden gloom of | founded in the — ~d Litehtield, next 

Dearly I loved him, os tenderly he | the comparative darkness, | could see to Bethlehem, where Dr. Bellamy lived, 
ellamy's school was begun at least 


little, 
But I had seen enough now. The man | twenty-five years before the Revolution 


was one Jamex Connor, a laborer on the | “ty War. The law school at Litehtield 
farm. He had come to the house some | owed its origin to Tapping Reeve, a 
weeks ago, and though my father knew | ative of Long Island, a graduate of 
nothing of him, he had been received, | 


talked to me of all bis labors and all his 
pleasures, At the time I write of I was 
just eleven years old; a merry, boisterous 
girl, with big fearless eyes, and a spirit 
of achievement that was always getting | 
me into mischief, 


Burr, and so a brother-in-law of Aaron 


I must describe our house. The front | His fellow-servants had complained, once | Bb V r i f t Lf | 
door opened into a passage that ended by | or twice, that he was a drunkard, but he } art ~ ee ent o a, shad mew 
another door which led into our farm- | had promised amendment, He was in|! tates, and was begun in L784, just after 

the Revolution was over, Some time 


narrow win. | the kitchen when my father had indis 
creetly answered my indisereet question. 
What he was now doing was, to me, clear 
enough, 
Ile had passed through my father's 
room before the house was closed for the 
night, had concealed himself in the gar 
| ret tillall was still, and had then mounted 
to the lighthouse to steal the money. 
He could not descend through my father's 
room without rousing him, Nor was it 
needful to do se, Tle knew the premises 
| well, and was aware that if he could de 
seend the roof, and gain the little win 
dow, he could at once reach the farm 
yard, and so make his way whithersooves 


yard, There were two tall, 
dows on either side of the principal door, 
and five tall, narrow windows on the first 
story. A heavy cornice hung over this 
row of windows, and from it rose the 
| steep roof, This roof did not rise toa 
point, It was surmounted by a kind of 
summer house of wood, about seven or 
eight feet square, with a window in each 
of its four sides, This little chamber, 
which we called our lighthouse, was it- 
self surmounted by a big shining vane, 
The interior of the lighthouse was | 
reached through a small trap-door, This 
trap-door was in the ceiling of the great 
' garret formed by the Whole roof of the | 
The garret could only be entered 
by one other trapdoor, which opened 
into my father’s room. There was just 
space enough in the lighthouse for my , 
father’s writing-table, There he kept | 
his accounts; there he wrote his letters, 
on those rare occasions when necessity 
compelled him to do so, There were his 
and his dozen drawers of 
indescribable odds and ends, There he 
could see the half of his lands, 
Twice a year my father paid the rent 


before the end of the century, Judge 
Keeve invited James Gould, a lawyer in 
Litehtield, a graduate of Yale College of 
1701, to take part in the instruction, 
They continued partners in the school 
until 1820, when, Judge Reeve having 
retired, Judge Gould beeame the head of 
the school, and ere long associated with 
himself for a time Jabez W. Huntington, 
afterwards Senator of the United States 
and Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut, Down to INS4, when Judge 
Ciould, about five years before his death, 
discontinued his lectures, there had been 
educated at Litehtield, according to Mer, 
he would, Hollister (History of Connecticut, vol. 2, 

All this flashed through my mind as | 2 %7), one thousand and twenty-four 
the cloud fell over the moon, | Ina mo. | lawyers from all parts of the United | 
ment | was watching more eagerly States, of whom one hundred and eighty 
through the night, as the dim figure three were from the Southern States, 
crept heedfully downward, He wore hi In this number are included fifteen 
shirt, and stock ings, amd shoes, and a United States senators, five Sabinet offi 
pair of rough breeches. In his hands he | &&' in the general government, ton merv 
held his spoils, perhaps beeause he wore | ChHOrs of Staten, fifty members of Con 
no peckets; perhaps, because, as his forty judges of the higghest State 
stupid look showed, he was half drunk, courts, and two judges of the Supreme 


and ran the risk of marring his plot, Court of the United States, 
- -_ - 





Press, 


for the land he rented adjoining the | and maiming himself for life, by bis 

home-farm, which, as you know, was his | folly. | LOCKING UP THE TOWER. 

own, On the day before the rent was This T could not explain, T only saw At the present moment, when the free 
to be paid, the sum was always brought | im coming lower, lower, lower, with opening of the Tower is exciting such 


in gold from the bank at the town, | my father’s gold clasped in his hands. | coneral interest, in London, it may not 


Such a proceeding might net be very | The bottom sash alone was standing in jy, uninteresting to mention a custom 
wise, but it was hallowed by its anti- | the window, about a yard from the floor | .ajed the locking up of the Tower, which 
quity. The money was usually kept in) in height, and there was nothing be in carried out nightly at 11 oisiosk As 


I was hidden 
corner of the 
man must fall, 
safety, and 


a bag in my father’s own room. All tween the two buildings 
these arrangements were well known to — tely in the dark 
me, and all the tribe of servants and la~ window. [| thought the 


borers who lived on our farm knew my | [le reached the 


the clock strikes that hour, the yeoman 
porter, clothed in a long red cloak, bear 
ing & huge buneh of keys, and accom 


GOrmice Im panied by a warder carrying # lantern, 


father’s ways asx well as I did. But he | stood up for a second before he stepped stands at the front of the main guard 

was unsuspicious to a fault. jaeross, Then he stepped from roof to house and calls out, * Escort keys."’ 

One evening my father had ridden to | roof, and in a moment was leaning over pie sergeant of the yu urd and five ov six 

the town, and had come back with his, the sash, supporting himself upon it by jyen then turn out and follow him to the 

gold, All the maids and the men were | his arms, and resting his feet on the ote gate, each sentry challenging as 
‘ ’ ‘ . . be 


gutter that can round the wall outside 
this time T had simply watched 


at their supper in the kitchen, 


sittin ’ 
the mons with ** Wi nm we? ' 
and l swed by the fire waiting for my All ek wg : Gas Cm one 


answer bemg ‘Keys.’ The gates being 


ather, 
father Thad not thought what te de I contd carefully lo ked and barred, the proces 
At last he walked into the room, not run away for help. 1 was chained sion returns, the seotiies exacting the 
swinging something iu his hand, It was to the spot, I knew that if the, me exp an ition md receiving the 
the leathern bay that carried the money robber was toe be baffled, it must 1 7 
4 saine Abswer as belore Artiving ones 
but it was empty I knew that is done now As le paused before le . he 
) t more at the front of the main goaard 
place was in the bureau in my father's clambered over the sash, and as he held house, the sentry wives aloud st sip with 
tuo, hot empty, but full out his hands with thei spoil within bin Coast and asks. “Who goon there? 
‘Father,’ Tsaid, “where's the money? them, Pstruck them with all my strength ‘Ke , ‘ . +s 
‘ d Keyes Whose keys Queen 
W hy haven't you le ked it up ite the The suddenness of the hock eflected Viet *s ke ’ Ad) ) ’ 
Na wlorias Keys Advates (dueen Vu 
ay what my weak form could never lave ' ’ 
: tomas keys, and all's well lhe yeo 
Five rybody in the room heard my ques. done. ‘The man was startled, bis hands | ji), porter then calls out, “God ble 
‘ , alls ; ‘ lems 
tion, and everybody in the room heard parted, and the gold rolled allover the | ¢ eon V ' 
- dueen Victora Po which the guard 
his unpswer thevenn With a curse he clutehed at my ‘ ss ' 
; . responds, Amen Phe ottioes om dbaty 
Where's the money, daughter? IT arm as | darted from the window, and ip 
b wives the word, Piesent artes andl 
mounted the lighthouse when Teame in caught it with a grasp that [feel to this Piccs the hilt of bin eword, and the ¥ 
' bela Ba) i i iis o , ane “ eee 
to yet the keys T left there in the morn. hous Had bis power net been crippled man mter then marche aleon " 
é ” 4 . ' » . “7 ‘ ott tran 
ing, caught the bay in the corner ofthe by his dangerous position [should have 1} ' | ld 
tall bi : w parade and deposits the keys im the 
able, and tumbled all the coin into the steed but a sorry chanee against hin , 
j ieee : : D> lheutenant’s  lodpinyes. Phe ceremony 
diawer. here it may lie It's safe He could only use one arm, for with the over, not tly is all eyre sel ingress 
~ - ’ a i ‘vress aml ingress 
enough, other he was compelled te stewrdly linn totally precluded, but even within. the 
In an hour more Thad been dismissed self on the window With that one arin “ty : : 
Wallis tooone can stir without bese fous 
with my usual kiss, and was shut close he held me, and raised his knee to step nished with the countersiss 
i Ad J vi 
in omy own room. T have said that To inte the room. DT do not know why he aides 
should deme rile the lic ise I has * omy did Teel let ane Ile or ld ] ! 
. ’ “ay i! ! arth i ue on mve caught ANCIENT IN 
partly done so The range of stables me long before T eould have given any — 
and farm-buildings, at the corer of serious alarm, and have silenced me ef The ink used by ancient writers was 
which the actual house was built, were fectually. He could not at the same time formed of lampblack, or the black taken 
partly made out of the ruins of an old held me and enter the room All this from burnt ivory, and soot from: furnaces 
house that had fallen into decay with a | tume | did not seream It seernneed ter ove mid baths, Some lave supposed that the 
fallen family Phere stood stillan old that the strupyle was too serious to be black liquer Which the cutthe fish yields 
room oon a third thoor, with wreat win- | inte rrupted, and 7 felt so intense an was fre quently employed. Cie thing is 
dows, each in a gable of its own, that earnestness in the work of try ny toes certain, that whatever were the pe 
stand out from the old poof Pwo of cape, that | was prevented from uttering, nent ingredients, from the blackness ane 
these large windows looked out to the a sound At last the thief contrived te solidity im the most ancient manus: ripet 
west, and onthe south side, which ad- | hold my litth wrist in his huge hand, from an inkstaned found at Hereulaneam 
joined the modern house, was a smaller and grasp the sash with it at the same in whieh the ink appears as thick as oil 
attic Wittiew, apparently ineertea since time Ina second he would have heen and from chemical analy sis, the ink of 
the dismanthoy of the bouraledinigy in the room Ile could lave stunned, antiquity was much mor Opie, as 
I had taken possession of the ygreat or pe thaps murdered me, in a moment well as encaustic, than that which is 
attic with the great old windows, and have re-collected the pold, have de. used in modern times luke of different 
there I kept my treasures, and pid my seended into the court, and in thoee eolors were much in veyrue, red, purple, 
bes@loved work, as my father in his days, when as yet there were neither de blue and gold and silver inks, were the 
lighthouse My father condoned my ine tectives nor telegraphs, have escaped principal “varieties The red was made 
dependence, and would only say, as he It was my left arm that was prisoned, fram vermilion, cinnabar and earmine 
bade me good night In my right I held the knife. Iwas) the purple from omurex > one kind of 
Mind you lock your private door desperate, then: and though I was but whi h, ealled the purple encaustic, was 


On the 
awake. I[ 


hight 
heard all the 
in the house 


I lay long a little, small-boned girl, all the devil in 
servants who me was reused. [ fear | could have 
sl mount ty their rooms. slain the man with small com punetion, 
Then I heard my father locking and bar- at the instant of the deed. [| lifted the the 
ring the in his turn, clasp-knife to my mouth, and tore open 
a a minute to hasten at my room, | the blade with my teeth, and then I cut 
xwefore he retired to his own. Stall I lay | at the wrist of my foe as though T would 
awake, atl grew restless in my bed. 1 cut it through. We started back with a 
began to think of all that I had done in ery of pain and fury, lost bis hold on the 
the day, and of all | meant to do to.mor- window, and fell. I heard the dull, 
row. | was going out to fish, and had | he avy sound of his boly as it struck the ing 
been cutting a new hazel top to my rod, My left arn was covered " 
up in my sanctum in the old building with the hot blood [had shed. Then J 
And where was my knife that I bad hose “nm turned round to rouse the house, But 
cutting with? My knife that my father | my young nerves remained 
had brought me from town a year ago, | while the 


in question appropriated to the exclusive use of the 


fiold) ink was 
popular amony the 


emperors much mere 
(sreeks than tirhertiy 
During the middle or dark 
manufacture both of at and of 
silver ink was an extensive and luc: 
branch of trade, amd the iHlhaminated 
manuscripts which remain are a striking 
proof of the hi of perfection 
ty which the art was carried Phe mak 
of the inks themselves was a distinet 
business: aneothes 
to which it 
inseribing the 


, 
Romans 


doors, and ascend ayes, the 


itive 


vhest deyres 


ground below ad with it, ans 
was that of 
capitals, as well as 


in colored and yvold and 


erinecte 
owed its origin, 
titles, 
emphatic words, 
silver inks 


strung only 
work was to be done I 


It did not take long to | 


said that the little girl was more fit to | 


carried a big tag, though | conquered a | 


| 


Nassau Hall, a son-in-law of President | 


CWS ATRTEREST 


lighted 
with American petroleum 

An American has opened a dentist 
shop in the Eternal City, and proposes 
to make Nome howl. 

Last year the hereditary pensions of 
(ireat Britain were £11,350, of which 
£4,000 is to the heirs and descendants of 
William l’enn forever, 

Acconpine to the new military survey 
of the Russian Empire, the monarchy 
extends over 400,227 geographical square 
miles, or one-sixth of Cnclatlabieed globe 

A wan at East Lyme, Connecticut, 
has been in bed for six years, He was 
rejected by his sweetheart, and has con- 
soled himself ever since by lying in bed. 

Twetver States have adopted compul- 
sory education laws: New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Kentacky, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Michig 
Kansas, Texas, Nevada, California, me 
from Ist of January, 1875, New York. 

In Sheffield, England, recently, a work- 
man, who had just n married in 
eburch, was met on hia return by about 
titty of hia fellows, and received at their 
hands as a bridal gift a fine leg of mutton, 
Ile acce it with thanks, and soberly 
walked his way, a leg of mutton in his 
right hand and his blushing bride leaning 


on hia left arm. 
in Pe 


SOMETHING new and prett 
boxes is a miniature van (simi 

| used in Paria to deliver Park Woking with 
| horse in the shafts burly looking 

a in the box—all in paper mache, 

You open the door in the rear of the 
and adozen pairs of nine-buttoned k 
gloves greet the eyes. They aredoneu 
in perfumed colored tissue, and 
“lovely.”’ 

Ane you fond of your coffee? An 
official investigation has just been made 
in Paria as to the materials of which this 
‘delicious bevernge"’ is made. There 
are tive principal compounds: 

1. Burned bread and coffee grounds, 

2. Powdered chiceory, sand, and brick 
dust, 

4. Chieeory and burned bones, 

1, Chiecory burned, mixed with butter 
and colored with Prussian red, 

5. Burned cabbage roots and boiled 
horse liver. 

Aone lost articles recently found by 
| Paris police and advertised by them, was 
a bride. The advertisement said: ‘Phere 
was found yesterday at midday a bride, 
eighteen years, blue eyes, black hair. 
Can be obtained on application at police 
headquarters.” She was a country girl 
who came to Paris with her betrothed to 
yet married, They took a cab at 
station, On the way to the church a 
man got out to make some purchase, 
The driver was tipsy, and, instead of 
waiting, drove on, so they were separated 
in the wilderness, and the police found 
the bride weeping in the cab. 

Turn is in the Island of Skye, a min- 
ister of one of the parish churches who 
eccupies the pulpit’ which his father, 
grandfather, and yreat-grandfather have 
filled in succession, and who is training 
up a son to be his successor, Besides 
discharging the duties of the ministry in 
his parish, he is chairman of the School 
and Parochial Boards, road contractor 





, for the district, anoted breeder of setters, 


;oceupant of three 


} 


| 


' 
i them in table 


which he supplies to the southern mat 

kets, a knowimy judge of cattle, and 
large sheep farms in 
addition to his glebe, Ile is verging on 
three seore, and yet he continues to dis- 
charge these multifarious duties and 
preach two sermons evory Sunday—one 
in the Gaelic and the other in English, 


ee RECIRS 


ERAL Ano DOME 





To STRENGTHEN THE Eyes.—Bathe 
salt and tepid water—a 
tablespoonful of salt to half a basin of 
water. 

To Makr Sorr Sorpren.—Melt to. 
gether two pounds of tin and one pound 
of lead. The lining of tea chests makes 
a good solder for tinware. 

A Siverke aso Crrer 
Wrak Eves White vitriol, thirty 
rains; nitre, twenty grains; elder flower 
water, eight Mix tovether It 
will cause the eyes to smart, but will do 


wood 


Itewrpoy rom 


Critics 


For Croup 
pulverized 


Half a teaspoonful of 


alum ina little molasses 


is astinple remedy, one almost always 
on hand, and one dose seldom fails to 
vive reled If it sbecordel, repeat it after 


Pie following receipt to strengthen, 


beautify and make the hain grow ts said 
tohave worked miracles with the weakest 
hau petipee the roots cily with ade 
eoction of strony green tea teow tle 


tea till it is black with strength 


Mixttnh rom CEP ANING Sinven 


(ommon prepared chalk or whiting, bolt 


pound; gum camphor, quarter of an 


eunbee; aqua anon and alechol, eweh, 
one ounce: benzine, three ounces Mix 
well toyvether and apply with a sett 


sponge, andallow ted:y before polishing 


Po PVorimu Core Sp siint Phongs 
Procure at the hardware store a polish tng 
iron, that with a bulye at beth ends us 
the bent fron the linen as usual, thon 
place it ona beard with a layer of mustin 
on the board, pass a darnp cloth over the 
Litvers, aneech robe wath the peobishumg teem 
until the desired degree of glossiness is 
obtained Phe trom should not be wery 
het, or it will seoreh: rl it is toe cool the 
polos will bee bos vrnntedy ‘rom arabie 
dissolved and added tn small quantities 
te the starch improves it; a lump of 


sugar ts almost as weod, and so ts sperm, 


or Soap, on butter, or white wax 
Cine ror Deere nes The ravages 
of dipt! era in Australba have been so 


within the last few vears that 
offered a larve reward 
methul of cure: and 
responses to this was one 
by Mr at first kept his 
method a secret, but afterwards comma 
nieated it freely te the publi It is 
simply the use of sulphur acid, of 
whieh four drops are di! in three 
fourths of a tumbler of water, to be ad 
ministered to a grown and a 
stnaller dose to children, at intervals not 
specu ved, The result uw sail to be a 
coagulation of the dipltheritic membrane 
and its ready removal by coughing. It 
is asserted that where the case thus 
treated has not advanced to a nearly 
fatal termination, the patient recovered 
in almost every instance. 


extensive 
the pe 
for any oe 


verhment 
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Hager He war delighted with the “ONLY” ag suceess made the task seem poy aa ly an agent ay ty end HOW SHE WON HIM. 
country and the people, especially the light or for some genuine pina om. | 
——y and cmetane of he Amustene ~ ees © Mr. White paid her liberally, and pany BY FRANK HOLL is. 
lacties, but be execrated the moa_guites Usly s broken vow seemed to take a real interest in her Se mach for the matinees; the evening 
Congress was in po hurry to acorpt , What ~ efforts, so that, in less than two months’ entertainments upon our pavement, are Boggs was the name, and Boggs was 
the proffered services of Faflayette, for ’ ry. Mle ay ont © ae attite ieee pain time, she not only had a new overcoat, restricted to a quiet gossip at the door, a bachelor. Suspicious of all women, he 
at thie time General Washington was Thewing my life 00 the aries ng rain but a new suit of clothes ready for her or an inquiry as to whether Nancy or naturally evaded their company, and 
benet by foreign officers, eager to serve Melted the carly enew husband at Christmas, which was only John, or James, have been seen in the now, at the age of forty, we find him 
the cause of freedom for the greatest Oniy © ruined hope ten or twelve days off neighborhood lately. Sometimes the | standing before the mirror, beaping in- 
boner and the highest pay. Lafayette loteed All this time John was working, younger people take their turn, but this vectives upon his washwoman for bring. 
was not one of | Where tender mem 'riee dwell | steadily at his tread-mill life. His ¢ generally results in a pairing off, to other ing to*him buttonless linen. 
"After the sacrifices | have made,’ Wek, Geornere, came & AF oe tee » | overcoat wes shabby and worn, and put scenes and other shades, and there is Boggs occupied a front room in a 
stylish brown front, for he was worth a 








Rett. Jarvie (. Wather, 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS 
We hare much pleasure in directing 


the attention of our readers to the ap 
pearance of 


ANSTESR NSW SBRIAL 


NEXT WEEE'S NUMBER, 
entitled 


1N OLD WANS DARLIN, 


By MILLIE W. CARPENTER 


The numerous characters that are in 


trvaluced is story, and the remarka 






| 


he wrote to a member of Congress; ‘! 
have « right to exact two favors, one is, 
to serve at my own expense, the other, 
to serve as a volunteer.’ 

This declaration pleased Congres. 
Lafayette wae appointed Major General 
The Continental army was stationed 
near lhiladelpiia when the youthful 
Major General first saw it. This is hix 
deseription of it, * About elewen thou 
sand men, Ulermed, and «till worse 
clothed, presented a strange spectacle 


ther clothes were particolered, and 
many of them were almust naked, the 
best clad wore hunting shirts —large 


aray linen ovata, which were much used 
in Carelina 

At the battle of ramdlywine—Lafay 
ette « firet battle—he distinguished hin 
welf by bie bravery He was wounded 
by the 


and narrowly escaped capture 
enemy Hlien first) campaign ended 
crearly, almost hopelessly, amid the 


miseries of the campat Salley Forge 
Lafayette proved net unworthy of the 
extoem and contidence of General Wash 
teogrterts 
‘Our General,” aaid Lafayette, giving 
expression to a truth which time makes 
more and more apparent, ‘is a man 


found for thu revolution, which could 
net have been accomplished without 
him.’ 


Even before the great chieftain had 


| 
| taken up the burden of ‘those cares of 


ble epistles in the herome'a life, cannot | 


fail te delight and interest our numerous 
reader 


MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE 


DV MA\ Hie h FF. RUAN 


Lafayette lived six yoars beyond the 
three moore and ten allotted to man; but 
if the length of his life were counted by 
rather than by yearn, 
leay that he lived longer than 





great events 


might we 


the oldest patriarch of the ancient time 

He was bat on the Pith of Septem 
ew, 1750, at the castle of Chavaniac, in 
Auvergne, France Hin family was of 
the nol lcse. amd the names bestowed on 
this tiny ecion of a noble race were fia 
micdable indeed, being Marte Paul Joseph 
Hieoh Ives Gilbert de Motier In after 
tife he neither signed nor used the long 
array Ihy the death of his father, at the 
hattle of Minden, he became Mat pus ele 
| afavetts Ilia mother ciod when be 
wae cleven years old, and the nphan 
Marquis was sent by his relatives to 
*hool at Da atl freemm theme ter the 


Neademy at Versaitios 


At the age { aioe bee tmaartiod lis 
cousin, Prancowe Adrienne de Noailles 
CNder and wise: heads doubtless aliook 


m direful prophecy over this wery early 
marriage, but it turned out happily for 
all that The wife of Lafayette was 
more than worthy of her Ulustrieus lus 
bami ile knew her and 
lowed herdevotedly. Dying, be requested 
to be laid beside her in the Cemetery of 


true waluc 


Piepus 
le was only nineteen when he entered 
the Preveh army The glittering frm 


vality of court life failed to please him 
Young as ho was he did not lack theught 
fulness and keen insight inte characte: 
Hie had read agd dreamed of free na 
themes, ard whe “9 heard of the Revolu 
thomary struggle in America his soul was 
fived with enthusiasm’ 


Hle heard of the revolt of the Amer 
OAD patriots, fom The itinde Li pen, tome Clecwne 
of King George's brother, the Duke of 
Cilonoester, at a dinner given at Met 
To the young and ardent Frenchman + 
seemed! that the Americans had right on 
their eile hee myed carnestly to assiet 
them in the struggle againat tyranny 

At thin tinne after the disastrous 

ampaign of 6 —the futureof Ameria 

a fre vanteyv, leeked very dark 
heople i burope confidently expected 
that wit anether blow the mother 
ountry d ul the hopes of her 
oorhon ies “les lLheane, one of the three 
Ameriwan « missioner, Was making 
aflorts to procure a vessel Some Freneh 
volunteer wert eady to embark, but 
for these offioers, as well as for the guns 
he had purchased, Mr. Deane was unable 


secure tocans of transportation When 


tered his servieea the oom 


Lafayett« 
Minsoner frankly explained the diffi 
culty 

“lei ‘ saad the un 


t, wide a ship, 
dvemayed Ma “we must feel oon 
fidemoe in the futare, and it us especially 


im the hou: of danger that | wish te 
share your fortune.’ 
“And it os a literal fact,’’ sand Mr 


Everett, in 
Cambridge 


the Phi Kappa oration at 
‘that when our beloved 
country Was too poor te offer him so 
much as a passage to her shores, he 
left, in his tender youth, the bosom of 
home, of happiness, of wealth, and of 
rauk, t plange inte the dust and blood 
of our mauspicious struggle." 

The Freuach government, discovering 
that Lafayette was fitting out a ship, 


we, 


} of this devoutly 


ordered him to remain in France. He 
remonstrated with the ministers by 
letter, and receiving po answer, stole * 


towards Marseilles, diaguised as a 
Luckily, he escaped discovery, 
and reaching the vessel, set sail for the 
on the 26th of April, 1777 


eee 


state he little lowed,"’ 
busy with bis name and reputation 
Several discontented Congressmen and 
officers strove to injure him, and, band 
ing together, formed the ‘Conway 
Cabal These malcontents endeavored 
te gain the brilliant and popular Lafay 
wtte te thei party They even 
offered him an independent command at 
Albany At a dinner at General Gates’, 
when Washington's name had not been 


angry faction was 


overt 


mentioned among the toasts, he remarked 
that there was a toast they had forgotten 
and he supplied Che omission ty di cok ong 
the health of the commander in-ehiet 
The clique ht ank the toast reluctantly 
but ite members understoml that Lafay 
ette would met from his loyalty 
to the chief 

Shortly after the of ¢ 
wallis at Yorktown, Lafayette departed 
for France The Peace of Paria, which 
formally put an end to the war, was 
signed in the beginning of the year 178) 
Lafayette waathe first to inform Congress 
wished for consumma 


awerve 


surrender om 


then 
Liberty was the passion of Lafayette's 
life. He bought a plantation at Cayenne, 
in Preneh Guiana, and sent out a super 
intendent to teach the slaves and gradu 
aliy prepare them for freedom 
n 1787, France w reatueed to a 
pitiable atale Cop prersion, 
amd were seething 
teyrether, preparing to deluge the 
doomed nation with a burning, lawa- like 
Fresh from the purified air ot the 
Latayette saws the 
He placed litnse lf 
kites aned the 
, 


“ 
crime, an 
areby, trreligen 


and 


theoemel 
American Union 
wrong on both sides 
a barrier between the 
W hile commander of the Natronal 
ordered the demetit of the 
treet tu kee] erreted 
Varies during the that 
preceded the grand and bhowty cuthurst 
Wothe Rewolutvon, but lLafavette’s s 
alone shed ccoretreel thre Thact thee 
on tnere dike limi | the pruitle 
would have found less work te de, 
wd the murder of Louis NV IE and Marie 
Antoinette ‘ne cannet 
helpthinking that lis calmness tn danger 
vid bis power of control ower himself, as 
well have been learned 
from that friend whom he respected and 


own Wash 


“ 
poople 
toured, be of 


luaatile lt wae CARY 


in restless cave 
wee 
Vrieele 
ranoe, 
tine 


been averted 


as others, must 
loved abowe all others — out 
ihigrton 

The tide was too strong for Lafayette 
he Jae ieates por dhe 
was forced te seek safety in exile \t 
Hevohfort OMpanions were 
stopped by some Austrian soldiers, and 


obins came wer, at 


he ated bis « 


conveyed as prisoners to Namur Aus 
tra and Prussia had seut an army inte 
France, and though Latayette was not 
satisfied! with the government of the 
factious Jacobina, vet he bad declared 
his readiness te defend his oountry 
ayainet foreign iy aston 

Dragged from prison to prison, he was 
at last allowed to rest at Olmuty Lheve 
his wife and two daughters visited hu 
In 174 Dr Bollman, a physietan of 
Hanowe: amd My Ttiagras a you 
American, suoceeded in lin ' 
but he was retaken It was tot 
three vears had poussed that Was set 
threw 

Ile retived to his estate { ‘ ie 
near lParw, and the rest of fe wa 
peaceful and happy Ie ve { the 

weal of these around hom; ‘ his 
moments were marked bw , elings 

hited actions thn the i May 
Is\4. Lafavette breathed his last \t 
the funeral, a laboring man endeavored 
te approach close te the bier ** Dhon't 
you Bee said a guard, “that none but 
the family are admitted there” We 


all belong te his family rephed the 
man, “‘for he lowed us all as his child 
ren.’ lle was allowed totakea prositien 


near the oor por 


POETRY OF THE PEOPLE 


ny ®& A. MM. Mites, 

If the fine poetic sentiments that now 
fall almost unheeded from the lips of the 
poor and unlearned were to be carefully 
collected, arranged, and bound in gilded 
volumes, what an added value would bx 
given to our literature, and what undy 
ing fame to those who, by fortune’s stern 
decree, are doomed to bear the serious 
ils of life 

“ The best woukd not have happened, 
if the worst had not come,’ said the old 
Sootch woman 

* They that labor for the dead, labor 
in vain,” said an old washerwoman, as a 
little wreath was being twined for the 
coffin of a dead child 

And no author, gifted or learned, ever 
rivaled this sentiment of the old Lrish 
woman who, having applied to a lady 


(hanged for « telling bel! 
frnly & hopeless life 
et eu 
It paseeth morte! ken 
ie I long for those sweet, tender ways 
And those dear, oh. those beaatiful days 
That ceenet come agaia 


(aly @ broken heart’ 


A broben heart what then’ 
Why leepices pein, a dull « 
A ere m the heaving orean 


A ship yet might have been 


_—_— = 
MR 








RANDALL'S CHRISTMAS 


DAY. 
HY A. Fw. LRALIF 
Mr. and Mra. John Kandall were a 


well.matched couple” They had been 
married ten years, and had never had the 
least misunderstanding Fach was de- 
voted to the other, and each did every 
thing possible to promote the other's 
comfort and happiness 
children, a boy and a girl, aged respect 
ively eight and five years; and these little 
ones came in for a large share of the love 
in which their parents ware so rich. 

Yea, they were rich in love, but no- 
thing else. Mr. Randall was a book. 
keeper in one of the principal houses in 


the city, but the firm he served could not | 


find it to their interest to pay him a re- 
apectable salary. They kept him on 
seven hundred dollars a year, well know. 
ing that, if he left them, some one else 
would be glad to get the place on the 
same terms. Ile knew this, too, and 
clung to his only means of support, 
weanty as it was, with a tenacity which 
those who donot experience such feel 
ings cannet understand, 

Ile hada bard struggle to maintain 
his respectability, but he maintained it 
bravely and uneomplaimingly Ile had 
atrue and noble helpmate in his wife 
she they trials and cares un 
Hhochingly, and went bravely to work te 
diminish them by her rigid and syste 
matic economy she made her husband's 
salary support them It barely did this, 
and left ne room for luxuries; but it was 
‘lue entirely to her management And, 
when ber husband came home after a 
hard day's work, she bad always a bright, 
cheerful smile for him, and a warm, lov 
ing kiss of weloome, so that he could not 
be unhappy where she was. 

When he would sometimes fall into 
the blues when he saw the sacrifices she 
was making daily 


here all 


her face up te his, say, temderly 

‘Never mind, John; [ have you and 
the children, and | can well afford to dis 
pense with these things.” 

Then what could Jolin Randall do but 
love her the and thank Giod that 
Hie had given him such adear littl wife 

It was getting on towards cold wea 
ther, and John Randall was sadly in need 
bat he not afford 


ofan overooat eould 


They had two | 


and wish with bitter | 
| pain thathe had it in his power to give 
her more, she would laugh, and, putting | 


» buy one With the only spare money 
he had, he purchased a new dress and a 
noe, warm cloak for his wife When 
she repreeleed lim wat tet taking a 
part for himeell, he hushed her with a 
kiss, and told her that he could bear the 
old better than she could But there 
were bright tears ino her eyes as she | 
lemvhered “at tian 
It was like vou, Jehn,’’ she said: 
but Talon't see what you willdo. The 
weather yrowing cold, and you wall 
noel an overooat 
1 shall use my old one,” he said, 
similis 
“That itis se much worn that it doos 


not look ceoent.’ 
I sball be very comfortable, my dear, 


The coat, it is true, is scarcely a suth 
ont protection, but the thought that 
vo are comfortable for the winter will 


make it perfectly weatherproof,” 
Mis. Randall was silent, but, 
sat by her husband, her brain was busy, 
Ving to devise seme means by which he 
ld prawre an overcoat, She meant 
wt he have it, and that by 


( histmas 


strovabel 


litthy woman, 
hind upon accom 


She w determined 
stil whee 


as a 
noshe set her 
anything, she was very likely te 


Fora day or so she continued thinking 
ver Various plans, nene of whieh gave 
Atistaction te her At last she notioed 

vdativy paper an advertisement, offer 

Var eeeepeleeWaenertit fee a premeed Genes 

Phe very thing he exclaimed *] 
Witte s wereld han trad write apudly 
Apply at omer 

She had resolved from the tiost te say 

thing to ber luster aboconnt bie plan 

she wished ler preset ! ‘os 
prise te ham 

She set oft ! noe to the place men 
ioned on the advertisement, ful f hope 
ard comtidhe mee She was tot successful 
The copying had been given to an ther 


person Disappomted, but not cisheart 


ened, she appled at several other places, 
but withe 

Thos a week passed away 
appontment only made her more deter 
mined. She had fully made uphber mind 
to succeed in the attempt, and she would 
tot be battted 


If BLLOOe RS 


Every dis 


At last she made application to My 
White, a dist ny uished lawyer im the 
eity. She told him her stery frankly 
and freely, for his kind, geotle manner 
at once inspired her with contidence. He 


listened attentively, and his firm face 
grew soft and spmpathizing as he heard 
her stery, which she had refrained from 
relating to anyone else. He offered to 
advance her the amount she needed; but, 
though abe thanked him, she refused his 
offer, telling him that she preferred to 
jearn it by degrees. He then gave her a 
large bundle of papers, and the station 
ery she needed for tees task, and told her 
she would always find employment in his 
office when she needed it. 
him gratefully 
‘Your husband ought to be a happy 
man, Mrs. Randall,"’ he said, as she was 
leaving. ‘He has a wife whose value it 
is hard to appreciate.” 


The little wife blushed, and left the 


as she | 


| hidden 


his pride to a severe trial; but he bore 
it cheerfully, feeling happy in the know. 
ledge that hie littl wife was well pro 
| vided against the winter. He little 
| dreamt how she was working for him 

| At last Christmas morning came. John 
| had worked very late the day before, and 
fhad come heme worn out; so he slept 
| late on that blessed morning. But the 
| little wife was up betimes, The new 
clothes, overcoat and all, were carefully 
| placed on the chair by John's bedside, 
where his old ones had been depemited 
the night before; and Mrs. Randall sat 
by, waiting to enjoy her husbands's de 
light when he awoke 

| At last John opened bis eyes, and see 
ing the lateness of the hour, sprang up 
The first sight that met his gaze was the 
of the He stopped in 


contents chau 


astonishment, and stom! gazing at the 
l clothes in mute wonder 

“What does it mean’ he asked, 
wlowly 


“Tt means that they are yours,” said 
his wife, amiling through her happy 
tears 
| Then she put her arms around him, 
and told him the whole story. And what 
did John Randall do but hold her close 
}te his heart, and sob out his love for 
her” 

Well, it was the happiest Christmas 
they had ever seen. The little wife was 
famply rewarded for all her trouble by 
the grateful love of her husband; and 
| John theught mo clothes were ever so fine 
or comfortable as those which constituted 
his present 
| Nor was this the end of their happi- 
nese, 

Towards dark there was a knock at 
the front door, and John ushered into the 
parlor a visitor, who was greeted by his 
wife as Mr. White 

When they were all seated, Mr. White 
turned to Jolin, and said, * | could not 
deny myself the haspiness of looking in 
upon you today, Mr. Randall. I have 
been in your wife's secret for some time; 
and my admiration for her conduct has 
} caused me to endeavor to make ber a 
suitable reward. | have come here to- 
day to say to you that 1 am authorized 

tooiter you the position of head book 
| keeper in the house of Messrs. Grantley 
& Co. Your salary will be fifteen hun 
dred dollars a year, and your duties will 


foommence from the Ist of January 
} next."’ 

Here we drop the curtain, John Ran 
dalls wife was fithy rewarded; and 


throughout the rest of her life (and she 
j lived to a good old age), she continued 
the light of her husband's eyes. 


STUDIES FROM MY WINDOW. 


WATRON FLEMING, 


nyu 
No.10 -AMONG MY NEIGHBORS. 


I firmly believe that the pavement fac 
ing my window has become the favorite 
resort of my matronly neighbors, As the 
Boulevards, to the Parisian, are the 
most attractive and agreeable lounge for 
an idle hour, se has our retired street 
become the uw ile re if 
female inhabitants. If, therefore, tritles 
of family history occasionally reach any 
ears, the fact arises from the freedom 
with which they impart to others Capon 
+ ome matter of 
abATEbIES, 


ne of tts 


ace 


the pledge of secrecy re 
form,) all their troubles and 
Vexations and annoyances 

|] have said nothing of blessings and 
enjoyments, because these seem to be 
raretios our street. IT do not 
mean that my neighbors are always 
grumbling, far from it, but | do think 
these women, when they get together, 
as they do each morning pretty regularly, 
I do really think they make just a trifle 
more of petty grievances than NECESSITY 
demands. | will not go so far as to say, 
that they purposely exagerate their do- 
mestic cares; but T fancy their domestic 
pleasures (and they must find many) are 
in the background somewhere 
Even upon the question of dress there is 


such in 


| alwaysa cermin amount of vexation and 


she thanked 


disquietude. When, for instance, my 


next door neighbor exhibited her new 
summer silk, she regretted that the suit 
was ill-made, and its color just that 
shade which did not please her—any 
ther would have been preferable—and 


sheduln’t know what to doin the matter 


of bonnets; and although every one 
praised the dress, and said how charm 
ing it weald leek, she shook her head 
dolefial ind) thought she wouldn't 
wea after al 

Miers. Jones will forgive me for remark 
ny that she seems to lagnued witha 


large family member of 
which ts a sad but the 
quietest child that ever was, should any 
any other person venture to complain 


Mrs. Smith ws informed that | sympathize 


each dodividual 


trouble te her, 


with her sadness which arises from the 
fact that she has neither ‘chick nor 
child.’ T regret to hear that Mrs. Brown 


has boarders whe eat her out of house 
and home, and | am serry to learn that 
Mra. Robinson is sorely perplexed, be 
cause she cannot get boarders at any 
price whatever. Mrs. Tomkins is blessed 
with a lord who seeks sweet copsolation 
in the cup that inebriates, while her dear 
sister Jane has married a man who never 
thinks of spending an evening at home; 
“what with his societies,* and church 
meetings, and libraries, and temples, 
and singing classes, and cheas nights, 
and visiting nights,’ she declares that 


she ‘‘sees nothing of him from one 
week's end to another.’’ One would 
imagine that all of these good ladies 


were square pegs dropped into round 
holes; and yet, I don’t believe they think 
one-quarter so much about their ** trou. 
bles,"’ as they say they do sometimes, 
These daily matinees begin with the 
carrying out of the dust box, and the 
cleansing of the steps (which are rari 
gated daily by the junior members of the 
family of Mrs. Jones.) [ sometimes 
think they are continued for a period 
that may endanger the neighborly good 
feeling that exists between them. rs. 
Brown ‘never thought it was dinner 


then some mention of a “cutting up’ 
next day. 

It is nine o'clock in the morning, |et 
ussay. There are three hours yet off 
dinner time. The small Jones have 
gone to school with unlearnt lessons, and 
in a perplexed state generally. Mrs. 
Brown has returned from market with 
the supplies, She says she hasn't “a 
moment to lose,”’ but she remains on the | 
street for two good hours, generally, after 
that slight demurrer. Mrs. Smith brings | 
her parrot to the door for an airing—it | 
perches gingerly upon her finger and | 
xwears and pecks at everybody within | 
reach or hearing. Mrs. Robinson is nail- | 
ing up a new card, announcing ‘ Board- 
which is not true for she has not 
one. Mra. Tomkins comes forth with 
many a weary sigh, and, dustpan in hand, 
soliloquizes upon the condition of Mr. T. 
last night. ‘he several forces eagerly | 
unite and with such reinforcement as | 
may find it convenient to attend, social | 
matters are discussed with alarming 
freedom. 

There is astorm in the teacup this | 
morning, evidently. Mrs. Jones has 
rushed forth in a strangely excited state. 
Her daughter, Sarah, has confessed to a 
strong partiality for the society of Mrs. 
Brown's son, John—aaid son John being 
quite a lady's man, and having, accord. 
ing to Mrs. Jones’ belief, half a dozen 
young lady acquaintances. Mrs. Jones, 
determined to bring matters to a crisis, 
last night forbade her daughter Sarah's | 
“ever speaking to the good-for-nothing | 
creature more,’’ and this morning, she 
requests Mra, Brown to inform her im- 
mediately as to the * intentions’ of that | 
bad young man. 

Mrs. Brown haughtily replies that she 
“don't suppose he has any;’’ whereat 
Mrs. Jones becomes still more enraged. 
Then some injudicious friend remarks 
that the young gentleman and lady have 
passed up the street together this very 
morning in close and earnest conversa- 
tion; whereat Mrs, Brown supposes that | 
her sonia ‘good enough to talk to whom- 
soever he sees fit,’’ and Mrs, Jones 
wouldn't ‘‘have her daughter associate 
with the son of a boarding-house keeper, | 
no, not for all the werld.”’ 

As this enrages Mrs, Brown also, and 
a quarrel seems imminent, Mrs, Jones 
takes wise refuge in bysterics; then com- 
ing slowly to, she declares that she would | 
consent to anything that would secure | 
her neers peace of mind, and even | 

| 
| 
| 


goes 80 far as to ask Mrs. Brown if she 
really thinks that her son John cares for 
the girl or not?) Mra. Brown evades the 
question by declaring that Sarah * seems 
to be an obedient child, and might, per- 
haps, make a good wife for somebody,” 
but the toss of her head accompanying 
this remark is meant to convince the by- 
standers that her son John looks much 
higher, and can pick and choose where | 
he pleases. Then follow loud disserta- 
tions upon the merits of both parties; | 
but somehow, | faney, the young people 
will settle between themselves, without 
troubling their elders to arrange the mat- | 
ter for them, 
And Tam right. for presently when 
the discussion is at its height again, and | 
a quarrel seems almost unavoidable, the 


two interested parties are observed to be 
wending their way towards the scene of 


action, The two mothers now attack | 
their offsprings, and jointly desire to | 
know ‘‘what this means?’ And Sarah | 


blushes very much, and whispers ‘do 
tell, John; Pdar'n’t.”.) Then John stam- 
mers out with considerable hardihood, | 
just as if it was the simplest thing in the | 
world 
** We're married—that's all.” | 
‘Married!’ echoes Mrs, Jones, despair- | 
ingly. 
"What 


nonsense,”’ says Mrs. Brown, 





**the idea of such a thing.”’ 
‘Fact, mother,’ says young John 
brown. “We didn’t want any fuss 


about it, se we went quietly off this | 
morning, and 2s 
** Here's the certificate, mother,”’ says 
sarah, triamphantly. | 
She looks quite pretty, I declare, and | 
John Brown puts his arm around her 
waist and kisses her 
* Well, Lalways dé/ say that I liked 
you, Sarah,”’ says Mrs. Brown, ‘*Come 
in, you'r’ weleome to him. Only to 
think, though, that the boy,I've raised 
couldn't contide in his own mother,”’ 
‘You remember T told you last night, 
surah.” says Mrs, Jones, ‘that if John 
really and truly meant anything ay 
Well, don’t: stand there,’’ continues 
Mrs. Brown ‘It's done now, and we 
ist all make the best of it; and, Sarah, 
if you doen't mind coming and helping 
me to get dinner ready ’ 


“Oh, dear, no’ says Mrs. Jones; 
‘nothing of the kind. Sarah isn’t a 
roing to slave for your bearders, if I 
have any voice in the matter. Sarah 


stops with me until your son John takes 
her away for good, that T insist upon.”’ 

* Well, returns Mrs. Brown, * you 
needn't be so particular.” ‘ 

But John (sly dog) settles the whole | 
matter, by announcing the strange fact 
that he had been saving money this long | 
time, and that he has rented and fur- | 
nished a little home of their own, where 
both mothers will be welcome always. | 
Then he takes Sarah into her mother’s | 
house, and the two elderly ladies shake | 
hands, with tears in their eyes, and | 
follow them. Then, after a time, Mrs. 
Brown goes in home to attend to her 
boarders’ dinner; and Mrs. Jones volun- | 
teers herself to lend a hand, and both 
profess to be as happy as mortals can be, 
and the best friends in the world. 

Sitting at my window again in the 
afternoon, I observe that the novelty of 
the affair has not yet worn away. There 
is such crossing and recrossing of the 
street as never was seen before. The | 
young couple are happy, I do not doubt. 
‘hey seem to be truly so, as they enter 
the street once more, and accompanied 
by their mothers and their mothers’ 
friends, proceed to take posseasion of 
their new abode. 

Mrs. Smith and her parrot are at the 


| sluggish pro 


| toward 


| then, lifting her 
| turning them ful 


good property, and, to tell the truth, 
more than one pair of bright eyes had 


tried to melt his selfish heart of its icy 
coldness, and at the very moment when 
he was abusing what termed the 


nsities of womenkind in 

neral, and his washwoman in particu- 
ar, a charming little widow, engaged in 
the household duties of the mansion 
where Boggs domiciled, chanced to pass 
the door, and heard the following so- 


liloquy 
“H'm! h'm! I wish all women were 
dead! They have no more respect for 


men than Brazilian monkeys!’ 

The little woman benched outright, 
for well she knew of his sensitive pecu 
liarities, but notwithstanding these little 
jolts of ill temper on Boggs’ part, she 
had long striven to entice the ‘crusty 
old bach," as the girls called him, in a 
matrimonial snare. 


** Blast them buttons! Confound that 


| fool!’ she could hear him ejaculate as 
| the buttons dropped from his linen as 


fast as his brawny tingers touched them. 
*T always said women were fools, made 
up to tantalize a man's very life out of 
him, and every day that I live I can find 


| more proof of my assertions. Marry! 


Ho! ho! 7 marry one of those stupid 
witches! And yet old Shellbottom had 
the impertinence to charge me with be- 
ing «mitten with that Widow Pinkin! 
Smitten! Bah! what nonsense! J, Je- 
remy Boggs, stoop from my dignified po- 
sition in life to 
marry! It’s all stuff, and I am ashamed 
of myself to give it a thought!’ 

In this manner Boggs continued to so- 


| liloquize, while at the same time every 
| word that ae his lips fell on the 


ears of Widow Pinkin. 

The widow was a clever-looking little 
woman, and, although she had reached 
her thirtieth year, she had lost none 
of the pristine beauty which so often 
caused envy, and perhaps jealousy, among 
her school companions. With a sweet 
face, of attractive demearor, and large, 
round, blue eyes, sparkling with intelli 
gence, Edith Goldwin Pinkin, though a 
widow, was still as worthy of a rich 
bachelor as any of the score of young 
girls who were striving to become Mra. 
Jeremy Boggs. 

**I have it!’ she exclaimed, as she 
went tripping up the stairs to her own 
room. ‘I will fix a plan to win him if 
it isin the range of possibilities for a 
woman to soften his crude nature.”’ 

In a few moments Boggs was startled 
by a tap at his door, This was some- 
thing unusual to him, as it was seldom 
that he was disturbed while in his room. 
The door was drawn slightly ajar, and if 
ever a blush covered his large, oval, 
brown face, it was at this moment, as 
there stood Widow Pinkin, her little vel- 
vet lips wreathed in one of her happiest 
stiles. 

“Mr. Boggs,” she faltered, tremu- 
lously, as her eyes met his, ‘* you must 
excuse me for my forwardness; but | 
trust you will only consider it a woman's 
duty on my part to ask you if any of 


| your linen requires repairs, and if so | 


would be happy to offer my services to 
render them comfortable.”’ 

Apple sass and spinage! How old 
Boggs’ eyes did dance in their sockets 
at the melting words of Widow Pinkin! 

*Ahem! ahem! Well—yes—let me 
see,’ and as Boggs managed to force 
this reply he looked like a person who 
would esteem it a blessing for the floor 
tosink beneath him and seclude him from 
the widow's gaze. 

He felt sure in his own mind that his 
mutterings over his buttonless linen had 
reached the ears of the widow, and he 
trembled like an aspen-leaf as he stood 
spellbound striving to articulate—he 
knew not what. 

The widow was quick to perceive his 
embarrassment, aad with that womanly 
instinct which has often broken the ice 


| over frozen muteness, and being deter- 


mined to ‘strike while the iron was 
hot,"’ she assured him that he might in 
no way be abashed, but be seated, and let 
her replace the buttons on his linen. 

Poor Boggs! or, rather, happy Boggs! 
he was caught! 

His mind was on something besides 
money all of that day, and those blue 
eyes and that winning voice appeared to 
haunt him at every step. ‘After all,” 
he thought, ‘*] may have been too harsh 
in my estimation of women."’ 

Day by day his beart grew warmer 
the “sluggish propensities of 
wyuen,”’ and he was unusually agile in 
his step; in fact, old Bachelor Boggs was 
in love 

It soon came to be whispered that he 
and Widow Pinkin were engaged. In 
fact, it was the gossip of the entire 
neighborhood that Mr. Boggs and Mra. 
Pinkin would seon be married. 

What a sight of jealousy the simple, 
penniless widow did cause, and all by 
overhearing a bachelor’s lamentations 
over a buttonless shirt. 

As the days rolled by the couple were 
seen together frequently, and it was po 
longer the Widow Pinkin to Boggs, as 
he had learned to call her Edith. 

Often he would take her soft, tiny 
hand in his own, and sit for hours on the 
ivy-clad verandah drinking in the depths 
of her inviting loveliness. 

“Edith,” he said one clear, starry 
night, as nothing but the notes of the 
whippoorwill disturbed their reverie, 
‘‘allow me to call you my darling Edith, 
for it seems to me that each day I live 
there is something which binds me closer 
to you than I can conceive in friendship's 
name. Yes, my own darling Edith, | 
I want to call you—my love—my wife!” 

And this was Jerem Boggs, the crusty 
old bachelor, who pom # coin such honied 
words for one whose sex he had so de- 
spised! 

For a few moments all was silent; 
CT lustrous eyes and 

in his face, she asked 
with a sweet accent: 

‘Jerry, do you think that 


you can 
always love me as you do now” 





” a woman's slave! I. 
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ang 

trating in those stirring times of long for “a flower or two" to put in the hand office, with a happy heart. time "' until one of her boarders turns door. The parrot, enlivened by the cir- ** Always, and ever, darling!” 

ago, around which history and romance of her dead infant, was handed a large From that time she applied herself the street corner. Mra. Jones never cumstances, perhaps, shakes its saga- There was a momentary flutter of rust- 

have cast a bervic on a ip our pro | bouquet, for which she offered payment, | steadily; and often when John, at his | thinks it possible that school time can be cious head, and says “good-bye; so | ling lace, and Edith’s head fell on the 

eaic century, and a fell a® vic- | and when it was refused, exclaimed | desk, imagined her attending to some | over when her junior offspring dutifully here | will leave them with a ‘‘good- | bachelor’s bosom and her dimpi@i hand 

tim to that “monster of the deep,” but May the Lord Jesus meet you at the | household affair, she was busy with the return to the maternal wing. Mrs. | bye,”’ too. | was clasped in his own. 

when the fit had passed, he applied him gate of Heaven with a crown of roses’ | work that was to make them beth so Hobinson rushes up the side way to her : — — | Seon they were married, and Edith 

self to the study of English and the art Gn many are the posts that are sown | happy. She found plenty of time to de. | abode to open the door to a boarder in UskruLNess to others is separated | has had no occasion to regret her mar- 

of war. In June be landed at George. By Nature, men endowed with highest gifts, vote to these labors, without trespass. | perspective, but she returns to complete from usefulness to one’s self, as dis- | riage with a bachelor. Her rivals were 

town, South Carolina. He was ite. | San come — L~ ee | ing upon her household duties; and the the conversation upon the discovery that honesty is from uncharitableness; both outwitted, but they never did know 

biy received inte the house of t _ ° anebertem ' happiness with which she looked forward | the well-dressed applicant for admittance | are united in selflove. “how she won him." 
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THE UNTRUTHFUL PRINCESS. 


BY F. RH. 


It would not be polite for the court- 
physician to say that the Crown Princess 
told horrible falsehoods. So \ hen the 


King and Queen called him in to see if | 
any 


ning could be done for the Princess, 
- ~ M I tell ha’ 

‘Your Majesties, I can yeu what 
is the matter, but to cure it is beyond 
my skill. The Pri intends to tell 
the truth—in fact, she is peculiarly hon- 
est and truthful—but she was born with 
asingular defect in the tongue, so that 
she always says quite the contrary of 
what she means. As your Majesties 
will see, I cannot cure such an imperfec- 
tion as this. But I will tell your Majes. 
ties who can, and that is the great fair 
doctor, who lives under the wit 
hazel."’ 

The King and Queen were very well 
pleased to bear this, and took the Prin- 
cess to see the fairy doctor. 

‘Can you cure her tongue?"’ they 
asked, both together. 

“Oh yes," returned the doctor, with 
a smile that, somehow, made the Prin- 
cess terribly afraid. ‘‘Go home, now, 
and you will find that she will be cured 
within a week.” 

‘**But, is there not something to be 
done?" asked the Queen. 

‘No; only go home, and you will 
on” 


And, find them still unwilling to 
go, the fairy doctor turned his back on 
them, and refused to speak another 
_word, So they went home. 

All the way home the Princess was un- 
usually silent, for she had bees badiy 
frightened by this visit to the fairy doc- 
tor; but, on getting home, and finding 
herself very much as usual, she grew 
bolder, and being asked what she had 
seen, she answered : 

** Seen ?—why, wonderful things. We 
met a 
could talk, and [ expect them every mo- 
ment,” 

The King and Queen looked at each 
other; but, before they could make any 
remarks, six white bears entered the 
palace, and walked up to the Princess. 

**We have come to dinner,’ said gee 
biggest bear. 

tut the Princess was so frightened 
that she could not speak a word. 

** We are hungry, too,"’ said one of the 
other bears; while the rest growled, and 
looked ready to eat the I’rincess without 
salt or pepper. 

“Tell them to be seated, and the cook 
to hasten dinner, or we shall all be 
eaten,’’ whispered the Queen, trembling, 
to the Princess, 

The Princess did as she was told, and 
the bears sat down to dinner, But such 
teeth and claws as they showed! 

The courtiers shook with fear, while 
the bears made only a mouthful of a din- 
ner for thirty men, and with angry 
growls demanded -more. The covk, 
who expected to be torn in pieces, hur- 
ried for his life, and the Queen even went 
into the kitchen to help. The Lord High 
Fiddlestick and all the duchesses and la- 
dies of honor were already there. Roast- 
ing, and boiling, and baking, and mak- 
ing biscuit, satin trains in the gravy, 
and lace tlounces in the flour. 


You never saw anything like it in your | 


life—till there was nothing more to cook, 
And still the bears had 
enough. 

“Oh, what shall we do? When will 
they go?"’ cried the Queen, in the kitch- 
en, bursting into tears. 

‘*When the Princess speaks the 
truth,”’ roared the bears in the dining- 
room, so loud, that they were heard all 
over the palace. 

“Oh, pam me'’ sobbed the Princess; 
“I will speak the truth, good Mr, Bear, 
I never saw any bears, and never asked 
any one to dinner. There!" 

n an instant the bears had disappear- 
ed, and the dinner stood on the table as 
if nothing had happened. 

After this terrific dinner-party, the 
Princess was so careful of what she said, 
that the King and Queen really thought 
that she was cured. 

But one day she forgot hersef, as 
they were all talking of the wonderfully 
small places through which a human be- 
ing could creep, and, tossing her head, 
said: 

‘That is nothing. 
away in the tea-kettle. 
many a time.”’ 

There was a shout of laughter; but, 
the moment that the Princess had said 
the words, she rose from her seat, and 
crawled into the spout of the tea-kettle. 

The Queen screamed, and lifting up 
the cover, there, sure enough, was the 
Princess, tucked away ~ the kettle. 

**Come out,"* cried tye Queen, 

*T can't,’ sobbed the Princess. 

‘*But you crept in.” 

Then the Princess tried to get out, but 
it was of no use. Then the courtiers 
tried to pull her out, but that was of no 
use. 

**At least,” 


I can stow myself 
I have done it 


said the Princess; ‘take 


the kettle from the tire, before the water | 


begins to boil.”’ 

Then they tried, but they could not 
budge it an inch. 

The Princess screamed. 

“Oh, I shall be boiled! 
boiled! Run for the doctor!’ 

Half adozen men ran for the fairy 
doctor. 

‘*Tell her, if she does not wish to be 
boiled, to speak the truth,’’ answered the 
doctor. 

Back came the men, not a moment 
too soon—the water was getting uncom- 
fortably warm. 

**What did he say?—oh, what did he 
say ?’’ cried everybody. 

‘*To speak the truth, if she does not 
want to “ boiled,’’ answered the mes- 
sengers. 

“Oh, it burns!—I was never inside a 
kettle before!’ squealed the Princess. - 


I shall be 


And there she was, standing on the | 


floor like the rest, and quite cured of her 

love for uttering falsehoods. She has 
never told an untruth since. 
_—— 

BE brave, be noble, be true, and you 

will pass through the coming years as 

through a white colonnade of monu- 


mental pillars. 
iS 
To mingle the useful with the beauti- 
ful is the highest style of art. The one 


adds grace, the other value. 


eS 
Time has delicate little waves; but the 
sharpest-cornered pebble, after all, be- 


rty of six white bears, who | 


note eaten | 
| 


| There are hearts hard enough to resist 


THE 


A Fairy Story for Little Folks 
BY M. V. B. 


Earl Botolf was old enough to go to 
Court; but his lordship was as poor as a 
mouse, and had no horse to ride or 
clothes to wear. In this perplexity, he 

| walked out one night, thinking what on 
earth to do, and walked till he came to a 
shop, at the door of which stood a man. 

**Would your lordship like a new 
| suit?’ asked the man. ‘‘We have got 
one that will fit you toa T."’ 
| “No,” answered Botolf. “! have no 
money." 

“That makes not the least difference,’ 
answered the man. ‘ You can have any- 
thing that may please you in my shop, 
on one condition.” 

* And what is that?’ asked Botolf. 

** That you shall wear the clothes that 
you may select for a year and a day." 

**That is easily done,"’ said the Earl. 
And going into the shop, he selected a 
magnificent suit of crimson velvet, em- 
| 





broidered with gold. ©n_ putting it on, 
he felt something rattle in his pocket, 
and took out a little ivory horse and 
twenty littl ivory men. As seon as 
grow, and the Earl found himself not 
only with a handsome new suit, but with 
a tine horse and twenty followers. 

| Of course, the first thing his lordship 
| did was to go to Court, and the second 
| was to fall in love with the King's 
daughter, aud marry her in two months. 

All this time Earl Botolf wore the 
crimson velvet suit, as he had promised; 
for though he had tried to find the shop 
again, he had never succeeded. 

**So the least I can do is to keep my 
promise, and wear the clothes for a year 
and a day.” 

By-and-bye, however, his wife said to 
him: * My lord, why do you wear that 
crimson velvet suit? Iam sick of see- 
ing it-" 

he Earl made her some answer to 
divert her attention, but the Princess 
would talk about the suit. When she 
found that he paid no attention, she be- 
| gan toery; then she pouted; then she 
coaxed, 





| 


| promised, and T must wear it.”’ 

* Fiddlestick! cried the Princess, 
| Promised an old clothes man. So yeu 
|eare more for a tailor than you do for 
your wife.”’ 

And being now quite determined to 
j} have her own way, she went to her 

father to complain of her husband's un- 
| kindness. 
| ‘Be patient,” said the King. 
| cannot refuse me."’ 

So the next day he sent the Lord High 
Fiddlestick with ten wagon-loads of 
splendid garments. 

“The King begs you will accept all 
these garments,”’ said the Lord High 
Fiddlestick, ‘‘and send him in return 
that crimson velvet suit that you have 
worn now for nearly a year."’ 

‘*T am very sorry,’’ replied the Earl; 
**but the promise that I made in poverty 
I will keep in prosperity. I cannot wear 
any other clothes.” 

The King flew into a passion when he 
heard this. 

** We will see,”’ said his majesty. And 
he ordered one of his officers to take the 
Earl to prison. 

The Princess was very sorry for that; 
but the King was now soe angry that he 
would not listen to her; 
was shut upinthe King’s dungeon till 
the year and the day was quite past. 

On this last day, as he lay on his 
straw bed, half asleep and half awake, 
he heard two mice talking together, and 
| the one said to the other, ‘* The year and 
a day is now past, and the wicked genii 
who wished to destroy Earl Botolf can 
no longer touch him; but if he had not so 
strictly kept his word, and at any time 
have taken off his crimson suit, which 
was enchanted, then he would have been 
destroyed at once, Do you see?" 

‘1 see,”’ answered the second mouse, 
And then they went back to their holes, 

But Botolf sent for the King, and told 
him what he had heard, and how a year 
and a day had passed, and he might now 
wear all the colors of the rainbow, if he 
liked; whereupon this highly reasonable 
King took him out of prison, and no 
more was heard of the tiresome crimson 
suit. 


- He 





Ee — a 
“THe Way To Conquer.—* I'll mas- 
ter it,’’ said the axe, and his blows fell 


| these touched the ground they began to | 


To all this the Earl only said, ‘ T have | 


and the Earl 
| 





SATURDAY 


j 
| I DREAM-LAND 
| BY EMMA ALICE BROWSE 


All the sweet night that is faded and gone, 

From the blash of the eve till the break of the 
dawn, 

In 8 garden of odor and blossom divine 

We met, in a vision, oh, lover of mine’ 


Around us the midnight lay starry aad lone, 

With the breath of he sorrowful autumn o'er 
blowa— 

But love in our hearts bloomed, a beautiful 


ay 
| That no wind of the autumn could wither away’ 


Softly the dream beauty covered thy face. 
As I leaned on thy breast in a thrilling om 


brace-— 
And my own boom Dilushed like a dawn-tinted 
noe 
In the fame of the wild heart that trembled 
low 


Oh, the sweet tae in Ce sweetest of eyes! 

Ob, the sweet blieses, and kisses. and sighs 

And the red lips that blent like the hues of the 
wine. 

In a rose wreathed beaker of Bacehus divine 


The starlight 
blown 

With the wind of the sunrise, and | am alone-- 

But thy kisses are burned on my heart and my 


has fadei-the ganien'’s o'er 


brain, 
And I drink their wild rapture again and again 
_— a A 


| GENTLEMAN DICK; 


j 


‘The Cruise of the Dolphin! 


A Stery ef Seenes and Adventures 
in the Nerth Pacific. 


By Captain Clewline. 


[This serial was commenced in No. 13, Vol. 64. 
Back numbers can be obtained from all news 
dealers throughout the United States, or direct 
from this office.) 


CHAPTER XXL.—(Continvurp). 


The Antelope sailed that night when 
the tide served, and was far out at sea 
when morning broke. Caspar Deane, 
going down into the hold to. break out 
a water-cask, found a rough-lookin 
man hiding among the casks, a 
dragged him out. It was Rodger Bates, 
who looked at him with a sly wink. 

* All right, my son,”’ he said. “Here 
stands the cowering culprit, and you'd 
better take me to the captain."’ 

“Get up out of thia,”’ roared Deane, 


feoat, “Til teach you to sneak."’ 

Bates was dragged to the captain's 
cabin, and Deane reported where he had 
found him. 

** Now, my man, what were you doing 
in the hold?’ cried Dunlap. 

** Hiding.”’ 

** Why did you hide?" 

** Wanted a berth, you see. 

‘*Is that the way you generally take 
to ship?’ 

** You see, they told me you were full, 
and wouldn't ship another hand, so I 
crawled aboard the schooner last night 
and hid.” 

**How did you get on deck without 
being seen ?"’ 

‘Easy enough. Some one left a rope 
over the rail, and I got into the chains, 
After that the rest was easy."’ 

*T don't like your looks at all, my 
man,” said Dunlap, ‘‘but I am not 
going to turn back on your account, so 
I think that I will have you thrown 
overboard,”’ 

* Don’t do that, cap. I[ am a sailor, 
if 1 do look rough, and I'll do good work 
| for you, certain sure.” 

‘But [don't want you,” 

“T'll bunk anywhere you say, cap. 
I'll sleep on the ballast, or anywhere, if 





| will only let me stay.”’ 


“You can stay until we meet a ship 
which wants «a hand. Remember, that 
when all hands are called, you are on 
the mainsheet. Away you go; or hold 
amoment, What is your name?” 

** Robert Bayliss.”’ 

‘* An aristocratic name, indeed. You 
may take him to the forecastle, and give 
him a bunk. I don't believe the crew 
will associate with him,"’ 

** They tried that on me,’’ said Deane, 
quietly, *‘ but T cured them,"’ 

A thousand miles to the north 
the Antelope; no sail in sight. 
hundred miles to the east, and they 
spoke a Dutch brig. ‘Yaw, Mein 
ie, ‘he had spoken the Dolphin in 
latitude —, longitude —. She had taken 
four sperm whales in one day, and was 
working at them when they passed. 
“Gooten tag, skipper,” 

The wae brig sailed on, and the An- 
telope headed to the southeast, to reach 


went 
Five 





heavily on the iron; but every blow made 
his edge more blunt, till he ceased to | 
strike. | 

** Leave it to me," said the saw, and | 
with his relentless teeth he worked back. | 
wards and forwards on its surface till | 


| they were all torn down or broken; then | 


he fell aside. 

‘Ha! ha!’ said the hammer; “I knew 
you wouldn't sueceed; [ll show you the | 
way;’ but at his first fierce stroke off 
tlew his head, and the iren remained as | 





before. 

“Shall try?’ asked a small flame, | 
ut they despised the flame; but he 
curved gently round the iron, and em- | 
braced it, and never left until it melted | 
under his irresistible inthuence 


the force of wrath, the malice of perse- 
cution, and the fury of pride, so as to | 
make their acts recoil on their adver- 
saries; but there isa power stronger than 
any of these, and hard indeed is that 
heart than can resist love. 
— -_ i 

“Jomustmna oN THE Cry Witinovi 
Kxowirne Wuy.’—There was adisturb- 
ance in the kennel; a hound had had a 
bad dream, or a sudden twinge, and he 
began to bark; then eyes opened, heads | 
rose, ears pricked up, and the chorus | 
increased till every throat in the pack 
helped in it, except an old hound that 
lay at the end. 

He watched and listened awhile, till 
his neighbor, noticing him, cried in great 








comes smooth and blunt therein at last. 


excitement, ‘* Why don’t you bark?” 

“What are you barking at?’ he 
asked in reply. 

Ks y eae don't know; every one else 
is barking,’ said the other. 

‘Just what I suspected,” said the old 
dog; ‘ask up the kennel what it is for, 
and if you can find out, and it’s any- 


the spot where the Dolphin had last 
been seen, eight hundred miles away. 


CHAPTER 
THE WHITE SHARK 


XXII. 
“CUTTING IN, 
Dick Fenton had disappeared in the 
sea before the eyes of friend and foe 
alike. 
Even the shark, that deadly enemy of 
the human race, that voracious man 


eater, seemed to be puzzled, and swai | 
| wildly about, beating the water into a 


foam. 

He had calculated making a 
feast upon the youny sailor, and now he 
had gone down into the sea in a puz- 
ziing and annoying manner, 
him, or had he been 


ipon 


seized dragged 


| down by sume monstrous creature of the 


sea” Tatty knew that the ‘ sea-cat’’ 
was not a creature of tiction, for he had 
seen cuttle-tish of gigantic size, large 
and strong enough to drag down the 
stoutest man, and they abounded in 
these sean. 
to ihe surface, but lurk in the lower re- 
cesses of the sea, their saucer eyes look- 
ing out for prey. 

Ilad one of these dread 
seized upon Dick Fenton ? 

In .times+ of danger a man thinks 
quickly. All this passed through the 
mind of Tatty as the lightning’s flash, 
while he swam with all his might to 
reach the spot, hoping to attract the 
attention of the shark, which he did not 
fear in the least. A minute had passed, 
when he saw the shark leap suddenly 
from the water, as if in agony, and in a 
moment the sea was stained with blood, 
and the handsome head of Dick Fenton 
popped out of the water, several feet 
away. 

le had played an old 


monsters 


Carb trick 


thing worth barking for, let me know; which he Lad read of; for, diving be 
it'll be time enough for me to bark | neath the fish, he had buried his knife in 
then.”’ | his vitals three times. Swimming under 

— | water was a feat in which Dick sur- 


Some minds magnify little objects and 
belittle great ones, as the telescope 
makes the planets larger and the fixed | 
stars smaller. 

- _ | 

Do the best you can, whatever you un- | 
dertake; if you are only a street-sweeper, | 


| 
sweep your very . 


Tuere is a chord of love running 
through all the sounds of creation, but 


the ear of love alone can distinguish it. | 


passed. Asthe shark turned upon his 
side, revealing the three ghastly stabs, 
the beat reached them, and Tatty, to- 
sether with his young friend, were 
helped over the gunwale 

“Safe, my son" cried Tatty. 
taught you that trick?" 

**T read about it, and thought it was 
my only chance. The bowie-knife for | 
me, whatever you may say, for if I had 
not worn it where would l be now?" 


“Who | 


grasping the man by the collar of hit, 


Had cramp 


Luckily, they seldom rise | 


, could hardly give it up. 


EVENING 


They looked about them quickly 
how that they were safe. The furry of 
the whale, which had caused all this de 
struction, was over; the giant form lay 

| senselees and pulseless — the water, 

| the two harpoons and the long lance pro- 
| truding from his back. Forsythe and 
| his crew had * killed,’’ and was already 
| towing back toward the ship. 
| ae tan just lanced his whale, which 
had gone into the flurry, and the first 
whale, which the captain's boat had 
struck, was already In half an 
hour the boats were towing back toward 
the ship, the last boat which came out 
| dragging the body of the whale which 

we have last mentioned. It had been a 

rare day's work, 5 day to be marked 

with a white stone in the history of the 

Dolphin. Four whales taken in one 


da : 

They had bard -vork before them now, 
and as it may interest my readers to 
know how this work ia done | will tell it 
in few words. The ship could easily 
manpage with two whales made fast, one 
upon each side, but with four it was 
different. The other two must be dis- 
posed of, but how? After reaching the 
| ship, the first two whales were made 
fast upon either side, by strong chains 
let down under the whale and made fast. 
With a single whale when this is done it 
gives the ship a great ‘list,’ or, in 


the whale; but now, with a sea monster 
upon either side, she rode on an even 
keel. 

Now to secure the other whales. The 
Dolphin had twe seta of spare topmasts 
and yards, in case any of her sticks were 
carried away in any manner. These 
were hoisted up and got into the water, 
where they = os formed into a 
huge raft, fastened together by means of 
chaina, which were also paoued about the 
bodies of the whales on either side, at 
the head, in the middle and through the 
flukes. The whole contrivance was then 
made fast to the mizzenmast by a strong 
cab!e, and their prizes were ready as 
soon as they had succeeded in ‘cutting 
in’ the others. 

Cutting in’ is the process by which 
the blubber is stripped from the body of 
the whale and hoisted aboard the ship. 
After the whale has been made fast, a 
platform is rigged and lowered over the 
side. The sailors deacend with cutting 
|apades, with their knife-like blades, 

with which they cut long strips of blub 
| ber from the exposed part of the whale. 
| A strong ‘* fall,” or rope which has been 
passed through a block aloft, is lowered, 
and the hook at the end is forced into 
the end of the ‘ blanket,’’ as the strip of 
blubber is called, for, properly speaking, 
the blubber ia the skin, not the flesh of 
the whale. The men on deck walk 
away with the fall, and the blanket is 
hoisted aboard, where it is cut into 
square blocks and packed in casks to 
wait for the tedious process of ‘trying 
out.”’ The blubber is all on that part of 
the whale behind the dorsal fin, and when 
it is stripped off there remains only the 
ungainly head, one-third of the entire 
length of the pre re 

There is no blubber*upon this; why do 
they not cast it adrift? 

Because the head is the most precious 
part of the giant prey, and the wealth is 
not on it, but én it, 

We wil! suppose this great head 
severed from the Cede, and suspended by 
chains, We see a great cistern, divided 
into eight or ten compartments, each of 
them filled with a pure, almost liquid 
masa; 80 thin, indeed, that it may be 
dipped up in buckets, Thin is sperma 





candles are made, and which ia of so 
much use in the manufacture of medi- 
cines, In each ef the eight or ten cells 
in the head of the average cachalot, you 
will tind from a cask to a cask and a half 
of pure spermaceti, It is dipped out in 
buckets, the seamen decending into the 


getup the last dipper full of the preci 
ous article. 

The last blanket has been removed and 
= they have not cast the body adrift. 

Jith the ‘right’? whale, the body would 
have been given to the sharks as soon as 
the blubber had been stripped off. In 
deed, the sharks have not waited for the 
gift, but are helping themselves vigor- 
ously, shoving their noses up close to the 
sailors who are working on the whale. 
They do not seem to have the slightest 
fear of them, and the seamen are equally 





nerable part of this voracious fish 


Why is it that they go not fear the | 


sharks, the known enemy of man” 

Because the sharks are gored with 
food now, and when they attack man it 
is for the reason that they are hungry. 
| While cutting in a whale, a man wight 
even fall into the water among them, 
with perfect safety. 

The shark kills to satisfy his appetite, 
not from malice. 

Forsythe has descended to the body of 
the whale, with a small basket in one 
hand and « spade in the other. He be 
ins to dig into the tlesh as in a garden, 
just behind the dorsal tin. Having made 
an opening, he thrusts in his hand and 
brings it out full of a meh green sub 
stance looking like mouldy cheese or 
marl, but with a beautiful odor. It im 
ambergro, the richest perfume known to 

commerce, and only found in the intes 
| tines of the whale, and then so rarely 
that it is worth more than its weight im 
gold. 

| Now we may loosen the chains and 





suffer the whale to tloat away, for the 
| rest belongs to the sharks, 
CHAPTER XXIII 
A seTOVE’ toad 
It was a long “job,” stripping the 


| blubber from four whales. Many of the 
| whaling tleet passed them by, the mouths 
of thei captains watering over the rich 
sme which the Dolphin had = taken 
‘our hundred and tifteen casks of onl, 
forty-live casks of spermaceti, and fifteen 
hundred dollars worth of ambergris! It 
was a great baul, and it is: no wonder 
that the officers and crew of the Dolphin 
were jubilant over the noble prize. Dick 
wasthe hero of the hour, for his had 
been the first eyes to note the distant 
spouts, and he had done good service in 
the boats, Dan Forsythe, who was not 
at heart a very bad man, began to hesi 
tate. The boldness of the lad suited him, 
and he could not tind it in him to do him 
any wrong, after his brave conduct. But 
the money! He wanted that much, and 


was determined upon, he would not harm 
the lad while they stayed on the fishing 
grounds, for he hoped that in the despe- 
rate life they co @ stroke from the: 
flukes of a whale, or an accident aloft, 
might take the work out of bis hands. 


The third | 


other words, causes her to lean toward | 


ceti, the substance from which sperm | 


cavity as the reservoir lowers, so an to 


incautious, only now and then, when | 
they get too troublesome, a man will give | 
a shark a rap on the nose, the most vul- | 
|aharp, Yankee bark, the hoarse Dritish 


One thing he | 
| singlec 


POST. 


“And yet | don't know whether | 
should be glad or sorry,"’ he muttered, 
to himaelf, ‘if the boy should go to 
|meorrow, It would be rough on him, [ 
allow that; for he has got a great future 
before him if he lives. Confound it, have 
I the right, for the sake of money, to 
} conspire against such a life as his?’ 

Ile turned away fully determined to 


season's cruise, or at least until the ship 
turned her prow toward Honolulu, when 
the season closed. For his own sake, he 


captain had written letters at 


sailing for Boston, and Dan knew that 
letters would be waiti 


deed, Philip could ae letters 
Little did he know that his own letter to 
= sent by aswifter ship than the one 
which carried the captain's ra, would 
never reach him. 

The work of cutting in was completed, 
the last great head had thundered down 
into the depths of the sea, and the Dol- 
phin went on her course, while the “ try 
pota’’ were buay, trying out the blubber 
into “orude oil.” For a week they 
sailed on over the trackless sea, and no 
whales were in sight. The captain, for- 
| quies his good luck in the first day's 





| fishing, an to grow impatient, and 
rarely left the deck in the daytime. The 
men lou about after the trying out 
was completed, and carved whales teeth 


with the strange pictures which suit the 
sailor beat, or smoked their pipes in the 
shadoweof the foresail. The breeze was 
light and baffling, shifting to all points 
of the compass in twenty-four hours. 
Still no spouts were sighted, no one 
shouted from the tops or the forecastie, 
the cheering call: 

** There, she blows."’ 

**Confound the luck,"’ grumbled Cap- 
tain Manning, as he stamped about on 
the quarter deck, ‘‘I wish I was in the 
b -fruit trade between the islands, or 
carried wood from the Connecticut coast 
to Martha's Vineyard. There I would not 
be more likely to get the dry rot than | 
am now. Confound and blast the luck 
There's that bey! Why don't he sing 
out as he did before ——"’ 

** There she blows! There she blows, 
blows, blows! There she blows!" cried 
Dick Fenton's voice from the foretop 

**May | never sup soup, if he hasn't 
hit ‘em again,” shouted the captain 
‘“lood boy, Dick! whereaway dothey lie?" 

**Dead ahead, sir; a big achool, too, 
heading to the north." 

“Do you see any 
Hleet ?"" 

* Two ships, hull dgwn, northward of 
the school." 

** Pack on everything, Forsythe; clear 
away the boata, and get ready for work. 
Dick, you'll be a captain, by thunder!"’ 

The whales were so far distant that 
it would be foolish to lower the boats 
yet, and they held on for half an hour, 
The achool turned suddenly and beaded 
to the east, and, leaving the fourth mate 
in charge, the boata were lowered, and 
away they dashed toward the distant 
school, They had need of haste, for 
eight long white streaks could be seen 
gleaming on the water to the north, and 
they knew that their enemy in the other 
ships had lowered, 


of the whaling 


after a long look at the colora of the 
ror Ww a, on the distant horizon 
Men, do you hear that”? A Dutchman 
is bad enough, but to be beat by a 
Johnny Bull that don't know the alpha 
bet in whaling, would drive me raving 
jorazy. Men that use “ yuns" to kill 
| whales, and fire harpoons at them at 
} long range! Think of that, boys! And 
they poison them, too, confound them 
Jump, you sons of heroes, jump! spring, 
you ragged sons of noble sires, before | 
| beli you over the heads with the oar, 
to ye, go ye! break your backs, but pull 
} pull, if you spring something!’ 

Thus Forsythe, and in their several 
ways the officers of the various boats, 
| cheered on their men, The ships came 
nearer, and the orange and black danced 
| in the sun, and behind that the red croms 
of England, They had seen the coming 
Yankees, and they were working for 
their lives, ‘Twelve boats, manned with 
strong rowers, their national animonity 








spurring them to wild exertions, leaped | whether he was glad or sorry 
It was not such rivalry | whale should do the work, he would not 


over the water. 
now, as that of the first day, when the 


America, 
The short, 


was Hlolland, England, and 
struggling for the mastery. 


“hooray,” and the guttural shout of the 
Hollanders, rose from the rival boats 
rest, an English boat which had at least 
ten lengths start, was nearest to the 
school The captain's boat came next, 
but it seemed impossible that they could 
overtake him, and the English captain, 
leeuted in the stern sheets, looked over 
| his shoulder with «a laugh 
| glancing over his shoulder, saw that the 
English harpooner was within fifty feet 
of the whale Ae had chosen, and it drove 
fhim wild. Tlis boat was a hundred and 
twenty feet away, when he grasped his 
jharpoon, and sprang up, with the iron 
head Vhe English crew 
laughed, for they thought that he Yad 
taken this position im order to throw 
j}when he came within a few feet. ut 
bsuch an idea was not in his mind. He 
meant tomake fast to the whale before 


above lis 


the English harpooner could do anything | starter’s pistol in a boat race 


to prevent him. But how would he do it? 

A sharp whistling sound was heard, 
and something glanced inthe air as it 
passed over their heads. Although full 
one hundred feet separated him from the 
whale, Tatty had hurled his harpoon 
The harpooner of the English boat leaped 
to his feet with a perfect howl of fury, 
While the captain shook higgist at old 
Tom Manning, as he sat im the 
stern sheets of lin teat 

That nervous arm lad done its work, 
tod the long iron was buried in the body 
of the whale, as deep as a common man 
could have driven it at the usual dis 
tance No need to way ‘‘atern all,*’ 
how, for the whale was out of sight, tar 
down in the deep blue sea, and the strony 





| came down, three 


let the lad take his chance during this | 


seen in sperm whaling, which no man 
oan avert or guard against. Three great 
whales, blowing furiously, turned back 
to attack the boats 

Three gianta, let loose upon a nation 
of Lilliputians! 

Lashing the water into foam as they 
igantic columns of 
water rising from t single blowhole, 
their tlukes working in the water like 


the boats of the Hollander and W estoa. 


the screws of ateamers, they rushed at 


dared not let him go back there, for the | 
Rio and | held them to the whale, which had 
sent them by the hand of a friend just | sounded, and the men pulled back like 


at Honolulu | near. 
from the friends of the : aiceateen, | Calon eeniued tardim atau conned 


“Cut!” eried Weston. 
A hatchet fell upon the line which 


madmen, for one of the was ve 
Out of Soylla and into Charybd 


whale, by the English ca © 
boat. je caught it of the Westoa 
boat lying in his track, and they backed 
into his very jaws, which opened to re 
ceive them 

**Bave yourselves!"’ shouted the mate, 
** Overboard, a man of you, or it 
will be the worse for you!’ 

They sprang for their lives, just as 
the huge teeth closed upon the bow of 
their boat, grinding it to powder. The 
men plunged beneath the surface, 
awam as far as they could under water, 

out of the turmoil, Weston and 


if 
i 
: 
= 
} 
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sharp prow carved 
figure of the whale, hissing through the 
water. 

“It's my cussid luck, Dick,"’ said 
Weston. ‘Now, look here. I never 
lost a whale until this trip, and I 
would'nt now, if we had not taken Jo- 
cy . Are they lowering a boat 
on the Dolphin ?"’ 

** You; here she comes."’ 

A boat shot out from the side of the 
ship, and ina short time the unl 
Weston and his crew were picked up 
taken to the ship, the mate growling and 





| 
| 


boats came from the Dolphin. No. It} 


Shooting out, far in advance of all the | 


Patty, alae, | 


coursing ‘‘Jonah"’ heartily. The ca 
and Forsythe each killed their w 
and again the trypotsa were busy on the 
Dolphin. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
DICK's FIRST HARIPOON, 


Two months passed awiftly in the bat- 
tle with the giants of the deep 

They had wonderful succes, far be 
yond anything which had tallen to the 
lot of any whaler on the fishing ground, 
and were sv nearly ‘full’ that the cap- 
tain sail be only wanted one more haul 
to send him to Reastaia. 

Some changes had taken place in those 
three months, Dick, boy as he waa, had 
won the place of harpooner in the seooad 
mate's boat, since Pete had been die 
abled by an awkward blow from a 
whale's flukes after he had struck it. 
lbick, the best oarsman in the boat, and 
the beat liked by all, received the vacant 
place by acolamation, At first the cap- 
tain objected strongly against placing 
the boy in such a dangerous position, 
but he insisted upon it as his right, and 
the captain was forced to yield, 

In all their devious cruming they had 
not yet met the Antelope. Fate seemed 
|to oppose their meeting, although the 





“A Johnny Bull and a Dutchman!’ | schooner still strayed in devious fashion 
cried Forsythe, as he closed his glass, | about the sea in search for the Dolphin 


For the tirat time Dick was to take 
the harpoon in his hand for the purpose 
of striking a whale, and he was a little 
nervous, 

lle knew that he was brave and 
strong, and underateod the theory weil; 
but could he practise it’ Could he send 
his iron deep enough in the vitals of the 
whale to hold him? 

Ile went overevery inch of his line, day 
after day, before they sighted whales, soas 
to be perfect. He talked with Tatty, who 
bragged over his young protege, and told 
of the wonders which his arm would 
accomplish before the voyage was up. 
The strong heart of the boy grew stronger 
at the faith of his queer friend. 

Dan Forsythe had urged the captain 
to give the boy the vacant harpooner's 
berth, for he began to fear that he must 
| again turn his hand against his life, and 
jhe did not wish to du it. In short, he 
| feared’ that this boy was deatiied to con- 

quer himin the end, and he did not know 
But, ifa 





| be to blame, and he waited anxiously for 
spouts. 

The call came at last, on a sunny 
morning, when the Dolphin was quite 
alone, and the four boats crept away 
| from the side of the ship, paddling 
| awiltly, but silently, toward the school, 

** Now take care, Dick,” said Weston, 
‘You have your reputation to make, 
jamd | wouldn't bave you fail, now that 
I've bragged on you If you use the 
harpoon half as well as you de the paddle 
aud the oar, we shall de well) There 
she breaches. Oh, lowely, sight! 
Phere she blows! There she breaches! 
Oh, boys, tt is bewutiful, this whaling 


lowely 


after sperm Keep her moving, boys, 
and loll your strength for the Last 
bout Ive yot over my bad luck, boys; 
we kill new, every time, and at first I 


Cheorglit fortune 
Souclinges! 

The whales had gone down into the 
sea, and the oars were shipped, ready 
for the rush Dick felt the wild tinglin 
through every vein which had move 
him at times when waiting for the 
His grip 
on the oar tightened as the minutes 
passed by and he saw the mate knock 
the ashes from his pipe and close his 
wateh with a snap 

‘Kyes in the boat now, my lovely 
flowers; my sweet-scented cherubs, list 
to my sony You hke Dick, boys, and 
you like me. Then, if you love us, 
prove it by your deeds Who amon 
you will not break bis back to-day if f 
ask him to doit” Whois there so base 
that would not strain something? There 
she breaches’ Jump!’ 

Dick lashed his oar through the water 
with the might of a giant, and the men 
answered nobly to his call, Even Tatty, 
straining every nerve in the captain's 
boat, found his equal now Those 


war igaitiat me 


islander stoad like a statue, his strony tramed and seasoned oars, Sam Tully 


arm still elevated above his head, like a 


and Congo Ned, were left) behind, 


Kigantic statue, while the savage yell although they worked as they never 


which burst from his lips told that the 


worked before, and Petty and Dick, for 


old island blood had again obtained’ the | the first time rivals, dashed on together, 


mastery. The desperate act, dangerous 
both to themselves and the English boat, 
had succeeded, and the whale was theirs 

Forsythe had struck his whale as 
usual, and the second mate was racing 
sharply with a Dutch boat, whieh had 
out the same whaie which ie 
chose for attack. Hoth irons were 
planted in the whale’s blubber at the 
same moment, and neither could justly 


' 
claim the whale if he should be killed 
' At this moment came an event sometimes | whale.”’ 


Captain Manning almost forgot his own 
work as he saw Dick rush on, ably 
backed by his gallant crew. 

‘Let out a link, Tatty,” 
the captain 

‘I've let out all I can,"’ replied Tatty. 
* You see what training doeswhen such 
a bey can hold an oar against me. Don't 
let us beat him, captain; I'd rather not.”’ 

“He's your pet, I know," said the 
captain. “All right; take the next 


whispered 
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The captain's boat breaded « little to 


the right, til! racing sharply with Dick 
There was s wild flash in the young har 
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Does she think that the light of ber 
face, and the sound of ber voice is worth 
“he is uniformly polite, but she 
has never yet met him, at gate or door, 


is dropped between us 


My mother will not hear of it, sir, 
said the young man, in a mch, musical 


PO 


trusted 


** The erasers are put for your legiti- 
mate use, you know, in case of any acct 
it dental entry, of which the best account 
ants are sometimes guilty,’’ replied Mr. 
Danvers, looking down at the rug for a 
moment, as though he would question 
* The figures, you admit, are 


squares with your cash box 
‘And for that very reason, I am the 
more convinoed,’’ 
earnestly 
marks of an eraser, as Mr. Vance agrees; 
and the figures, though very like, are nof 





ST. 


too implicitly. 


There are 


own.” 
you and St. 
e access to the desk. 


think he could have done it?’ 


that the f 
at 
ld 
© ‘and Mr 


taken.” 


are mine,” 


What 


> Ineans 
h a thing for 


iygures are not yours?" 


responded the 


it,’ said 


pleasure. 


Your 


returned the 


Do 


young 
evident 


‘es, sir; but I could swear they are 


Julian Manning 
you 


could be at- 


can't say, | am sure,’’ replied Mr. 
“There must be sume mis- 
Would he, or anyone else, swear 


‘Manning is inclined to think they 
young man; 
Vance is of the same opinion, 
but | am positive that they are mis 


“It is a matter of no great ‘conse- 
quence, and it may be readily investi 
gated, now that you have called our at- 
/ Mr. Danvers, as he 
reached a massive gold pen with aspark 
ling jewel on the summit, from the stan- 

** But it will be late ere you reach 
Leslie's house, unless you should 
Will you oblige me by 
looking in, when you are quite ready, for 


I shall walk up, and 


will go at once for my hat and book.” 


rcape, 


man's eyes were 


and withdrew. 
this 


is side, ‘“*Give 


AUTHOR OF 4 WOMAN & VOW,” ETC tone, “and you yourself have assured 
me that my first duty is to her Totake tention to 
[Thie serial was commenced in No 7, Vol. 66 ber to India in her present state of 
Harta wouter. . aimed from « newe 
Sealers thread ao @ oe! States or direct Health, aud | am sure that the una 
from this offe« | countable as well as physical nervous- dish, 
ness of which we have spoken increases Mr 
(HATER NXNVIIT each day, would be in effect to murder choose a cab 
her, and my going without her would be 
OME OLD CHAKACTERS CSDER REW oually oo. Yes, sir, anxious as I am | this card?’ 
on m 198 ae NOW THEY BE is. repay you for all your kindness tome, ~ With 
nes and, above all, to her, [ must decline.” 
i ue of the city seema alone to *‘T commend your decision,” rephed 
have detied Tim nthe yearsthatare Mr Danvers, slowly, while fastening his 
yee Shamuy the artinoes of human eyes upon the young man withastrangely under you 
nature, her new diesses of paint and searching glance ‘So, at is evident 
varnish become her well, and in many that some one else must fill the still va The young 
portions she is newer than before capt post Has Ceol Dupre been at his 
Thue cold beevene Phrough the alley, desk to-day face, but 
os Walter had located it, may have put I think not, sir. Indeed, I am sure he bowed 
um a heavier coating of her dingy dust wot, for Mr. Vanee, the cashier, has just 
yack, but it stands just as it was wont) been looking for him.”’ in, and 
te de, until you would hasdly observe * The idle young seapegrace’ Patience him to h 
ite additional shabbiness as you pass up ceases to be a virtue when dealing with Mr. Leslie 
the rotten stamway An old woman, tim. What Rochester Leslie can mea 
wore shrunken and bent amd hideous, of by allowing his daugiter-—— But that | advisable.” 
possible, than ever site in an old arm is ne businessof mine, Did Vance com 
chau, and meuths aoirtelligible jargon mumicate to you the painful discovery h 
(Caspar and bad’ rd," indifferently has made?’ 
ty the strangers about her, or the unre The young man's face flushed to 
mpormmive meolitucte Mis. Dlouwnt wears deep scaricet, and as suddenly becam 


widows weeds, with the melancholy con pale ayain 

vietion thas she is net a widow after all * Yes, sir,’ he answered, rather ner- | at him wit 
And Jerry bas yrown to be a bearded vourly he informed me that he had 

man, but the accumulation of responsi, your mstructions for doing se. He—he 

bilities have not improved him, for petty told me last might, and IT have been 

lareenies have given place to felonies, thinking of it ever since. I can't see 


aml the consciousness of being ever a how the money could have been taken 
fugitive from justioe has net lent amore Has John Hanscroft been over the 
pleasing expression te Lis countenance fiyrures . 

Ned has, indeed, been the first to leave “Yes, but | would as soon trust 
his poison, but af was feet foremost. | Vance's head in an affair of this kind as 
And Caspar Lenox serves on his time, that of Charles Davies or Bourdon, He 


his dark hai becoming interwoven with | cautioned you also, from me, that you 


ray, bis visage sterner and harder than |) were not to breathe one word of the mat 
ever And through all the labor imposed ter, especially to Dupre or to Walte 
upon hin, and which he executes with a) Ward?’ 

deft and willing hand, he wears a me Yes, sir,’ rephed the young man 


r whe he wa 


Miss Violet Lowe dropped her Brus- 
, sels covered parasol, as she got out of 


while blushing 


5s?’ as he passed. 


“(ne other request then, Mr. Ward. 
Will you be se good as to put the ledger 
so as not to attract the 
attention of the clerks in the house ?”’ 
again 
raised in some surprise to his employer's 
Mr. Danvers was writing, and 


Passing a few moments later he looked 
the gentleman again beckoned 
hote 
. Itempowers him to invest 
n you with any authority he may deem 


Walter Ward expressed his thanks in 
e a few brief, manly words, and went out 
again, past the desk of the cashier, who 
a turned as he went by, and favored him 
e with an unusual degree of observation; 
passed the well-dressed clerks who smiled 
h more conventional indiffer 
ence; passed the inspectors of splendid 
heaps of goods, who neither looked or 
smiled at all, into the bustling street. 
Well formed, well dressed and erect, 
his handsome face indicative of intelli- 
gence and thought beyond his years— 
| with a far-reaching shadow of subdued 
memories in his large lustrous eyes, he 
moved on, apparently unconscious of his 
surroundings ; 
1 | ladies glanced up at him from the cor 
- | ners of drooping lida, and * wondered 


young 


book 





you will have to employ another messen- 
ger,’ responded Walter, with distinct 
emphasis, and bowing to the young lady 
again, he went in. 

“Bat that I remember so distinctly 
the disreputable, loathseme urchin, 
whom your father was gracious enough 
to befriend some ten years ago. because 
of hie accidental services to you, this 
Walter Ward, the cock of the roost, 
might impose upon me, too, with his fine 
strut,’ said Cecil Dupre, when he had 
waited long enough to be quite sure that 
the individual in question had passed out 
of hearing. “But under the circum 
stances, it is as good as a play to me— 
very amusing. 

‘You are ankind, Cecil,"’ replied the 
young lady, seriously. ‘Such alterca- 
tions are unpleasant to me, and would be 
particularly so to papa, if he knew it. | 
was once, twice, perhaps, indebted to 
Walter Ward for my life, and each of us 
here have endeavored to convince him of 
the extent of our obligation, without 
overwhelming him with the vastness of 
our condescension.” 

It would have been equally as appro- 
priate, then, to have dubbed him Walter 
‘iuardian,”’ repled the young man, with 
a disdainful laugh 

Oh, Cecil! ungenerous Cecil!’ There 
was anger as well as pain in the soft, re- 
proachful tones. ‘llow can you have 
the heart to taunt him with his early 
misfortunes! If he has not a name as 
generally known as your own, he has re- 
warded my father's interest by growin 
up as bonest and ingenuous, as noble an 
brave, a8 I could have desired my own 
brother to be, had he lived, and you in 
sult me when you speak lightly of him.”’ 

* Dear Evelyn! love! if it is displeas- 
ing to you, am dumb henceforth,” 
cried the young man, endeavoring to 
take her hand, while she turned disdain- 
fully away. ‘* You know how strong the 
inclination has always been in me to put 
down that assumed superiority which is 
se often to be found in people who are 
sprung absolutely from nothing. You 
are mistaken in supposing that I have 
any especial cause of dislike in this case. 
How could the person who has just 
passed us—nameless, indeed, except 
through the whim of your too generous 
father—have any possible interests that 
could contlict with mine?’ 

“In all the requisites that make up 
the gentleman, my father himself regards 
Walter Ward as his own son, or your 

equal,”’ responded the young lady, with 
a momentary fash of her pretty eyes. 
‘“gind I desire you to understand me, 
Cecil, once for all, that you are hence- 
forth to treat him with the courtesy you 
would show a brother of mine—had I 
been blessed with one in reality—or I 
shall have you to insult him, and then 
meet with the return which you deserve, 
} and which more than once I have fan- 
cied my presence alone prevented him 
from bestowing. You strove to take my 
hand a moment since. Will you receive 
it now, on these conditions ?”’ 

Cecil Dupre looked at her for an in- 
stant as though about to retort with an 
angry defiance or threat, bat her com 
bined beauty and gentle dignity seemed 
to subdue even him, and, bowing over 
the jeweied tingers, he murmured an 
apology with some other words of adieu, 
and a moment later strolled out through 
the gate. 


CHAPTER XXNIX. 


HOW WALTER HAD KEPT HIS PROMISE, 


Lovely Evelyn! so little changed from 


towely thoughtful loook, and the aspira- | coloring again under the continued gaze | her carriage at Mr. Danvers’ door, and 
tions of his life seem narrowed into one | of his employer, “and | have, of course, |) Walter picking it up presented it to her, 
Hiaed purpose But of that we will | obeyed hisand your instructions, Speak- | with agracefulbow. Her ‘thank you’ 
speak anon fing of Mr. Dupre, he suggested to me) came only after she had langidly lifted | 
lust as it appeared when litth kwvelyn | that Walter Ward be named for this) her silken lashes and looked at him, 
was brought home by Nina DaCosta, | post in India.’ but too late for his ear as he had moved 
stemmed the establishment of Danvers A Considerate of Cecil, truly.” an. on, 
Laeslie tevebay Net one hour older) swered Mr. Danvers, with a wave of the ** | fancied it might be this very trou- 
seemed the building with the marble) hand, as though he would put the indi. | blesome St. Julian Manning, and desired 


front and the heavy plate glass windows vidual in question apart from the discus 


And looking in, you beheld as you might | sion‘ tlas Ward himself been spoken has of never being out of the way,’ she 
think, the self same heaps upon heaps | te? murmured, ‘TL don't think LT should 
of gomds, the same welladressed aute TL heard him tell Mr. Vanee, sir, that have disliked him, if T had not seen from 
tat etks, and as it appeared, the | nothing would gratify him more than to the tirst, how deliberately this Danvers’ 
samme bright lives tee the rpet upon the | be selected by Mr. Leshe and yourself.’ relative of mine has planned the little ar 
theme ‘Very well) You can return to your | rangement—as though [ should take to 
(Hlameinug inte the halt inting-reem, | post, and send the young man in.”’ all his pets, cats, dogs, women and men, 
bialf Leouchour, beebonng worather appro The person he had been addressing re- | because he wills it,”’ and her silken train 
priated te the heads of the fiom, you | tired with a bow, and closed the door | swept the dust from the walk as she 
would find Techester Leslie absent this | behind him went in, 
morning, While Philip Danvers oooupted ‘Ile colored strangely,’’ mused Mr. Did she dream that the handsome 
the red merece ehar before the tire.) Danvers, with a heavy frown; “isit pos. young man she had looked at approvingly 
Hie was alone, and oon observing him) sible that St. Julian Manning can be the | just now, had a begygar’s meal once grudg- 
more closely, you would find that his | guilty party, after all the tears and ingly given him by the Danvers’ cook ? 
head also had been bleached whiter than) prayers of his excellent: mother, from tet the intelligent reader recognize the 
of yore, and that the furrows of thought | whom TT have striven in vain to learn barbarous, forlorn and nameless outcast 
and care had deepened on his tine old | something of the father’s mysterious |‘ Walter,’’ of our earlier pages, in Wal- 
face, for the beginning of this man’s life | history?  Tecannot loee sight of the de ep ter Ward, the self-possessed, attractive 
had been a stormy and eventful one, and | and painful interest with which he has | profege of Rochester Leshe? And yet it 
there were still memones, linked with | inspired ine from early childhood, Yet is he. 
some dark sorrows that lad grown more he or the other must be the thief, Come Few greater changes have the ten 
amd more oppressive as the years rolled | in, Mr. Ward." years wrought than here. 


by, and the high aspirations ef his proud The door had opened again, and a se 


heart bad become circumscribed by age | cond young man, something taller than | passing through the mind of the well 
snl ontirnr ties the tirst, broad shouldered and faultlessly dressed young kidy with the pure Guido 
oor bagene, had Ukewise been re | shapely in symmetry, with a full, tine | face, who stood for a few brief moments 
eved of the burden of life, but the man. | faee, and lange, dark, brilliant eyes, and | upon the portico of her house, and es 
1M toh ease bad been parmful, | perhaps in the cut of the features, per pied him as he reached the gate, while 
‘ st beyond endurance te the aged | haps im the expression, puzzlingly like conversing rather prosily with Mr, Ceeil 
couple, left all aleme in their pret sit the other, advanced with a bolder step, Dupre, who stood at her side, and seem 
tigre an a broom one might, he had | and stood at Mr. Danvers’ side ing net at all atraid of exhibiting her 
stented twe men engaged im an angry “Mr. Ward, began that gentleman, complexion in the light of day. 
Hisctussion ut they drew fre arms uapen ina mere formal tone, St. Julian Man Was it the sight of the playing foun 
each other, when rushing in te separate ning has just mentioned that in the dis- tains, with their swans and sentinel sta 
thems ‘ sd recemved the two balls un) cussion as to which of our most trusted tuettes, that flushed the young man’s 
bis own tealy. one of themduaying passed young men it would be best to send to face so suddenly and caused his strong 
through bos nes, and he was taken Caleutta, you yourself, if such a selec. white hand to tremble as he opesed the 
heme in aw chy ing cammebi tac tien should be made, might not be un- | iron gate’ Or was some old chord of 
‘Take me to her old ream. he whis willing te go there in censideration of memory touched by the sound of the 
pered te his mother, when they brought the advantages that might accrue to plashing water? Whatever it might be, 
hin We have never entered it, | you.’ he reeovered himself quickly, however, 
you know, since she was taken away “If Lean have the contidenece- of this and his clear eyes threw their whole un 
snd TP wish to die there, You will bury house, sir, and be assured that the in- | abashed light upom the young lady's 
mie Laoside bees And, father, be kind te | terests of (hat may be enhanced by my | face, as he ascended the steps. 
(Cecil, for my sake.” exertions, in abevance of all seltish con “Miss Leslie, good morning. Mr. 
It was the first tume they had ever di- | siderations | should earnestly solicit the | Dupre, we have not met before, I think, 
rectly mentioned Minam te each other | appointment,’ he replied, in a steady, | today.’ He moved easily to the bell 
since her death llaving persistently re. | unwavering tone and rang for admittance. While doing 
fused to hear one word that could erimi * Then I may tell vou that Mr. Leslie , so, he turned again. ‘“* Miss Evelyn, | 
nate her, bugwene died, as he bad lived has made the suggestion more than once, have had the honor to be summoned to 
butter ionerance of her guilt and that it now meets with my approval. your father’s side to-day. Let me hope 
It is tar better sea." he had aaid to [have a note from him, requesting that | that [ shall tind him much improved in 
the broken hearted eld man whe sat | you call at bis house, at one o'clock to. bealth.” 
sertytoomnge toy tuum sacte You dont know | day, as he ts still too much indisposed to “Thank you, Walter,’ replied the 
how long and bow anxiously | have be here; and that you brifg the cash young lady, cordially.‘ Papa is a great 
prayed tor thos, father Life has been book of which you spoke to Mr. Vance, | deal better—nearly well, in fact. You 
the weartest of bardens to me. Only | with you. Now for a single question | will find him in his library to-day.” 
promise me to be very patient with | before you go. Are you still laboring A servant in livery appearing just 
Ceeil under the rather odd impression that then, Walter was about to follow, down 
Thos Fugene had passed from life |) some one has been tampering with your the long hall adorned with paintings and 


figures ?"" Anti the same searching 
glance was fastened upon him, that had 
heen bestowed upon his predecessor, but 
this time without result; for the clear, 


unto death, untereeding for the child of 
the woman who bad blighted all the fair | 
premise of his own early manhood, and 


the aged couple had dwelt alone in their 


prineely home, uncheered by the pres | resolute eyes looked with the same un- 
enee of youth, antil within the past | flinching expression back at Mr. Dan 
vear SMiss Violet Lowe, a bhanghty vers 

young beauty of eighteen, proud of her! “1 know it, sir, 1 wish you would 


lineage, bat poor in purse—a great neice | command the cashier to compare notes 


of the present Mrs. Danvers, bad come | with me at once.”’ 
over trom England to be adopted by “Our advices from India keep him 
them, and to inherit their fortune. | rather busy at present. Attend to your 


| aafe, and the results cannot be affected 
for good or bad in the-next few days; at 
the expiration of which time I promise 
you the matter shall be further investi- 
gated. But what possessed you with the 


He was pleased with the selection he 
had made from this far-off branch of 
their house, for Philip Danvers, even | 
now, still had an eye to the picturesque 
and beautiful, and this young lady elicits | 


marked attention wherever she goes. idea in the beginning ’"" 
But she is insolent, with all, and has “A positive recollection that the re- 
never humbled herself, even to him, | sult of my computation was different.” 


of| “The best of memories—ilike the best 
of friends—will betray us sometimes,”’ 
‘gaid Mr. Danvers. ‘‘ They are not to be 


though she knows that a million 
money hangs on the scale of favor in 
which he may weigh her 


to punish him for the tiresome habit he 


Perhaps some such thought as this was 


bronze statues, when a thought seemed 
to strike him, and he turned a second 


time on the 


“Mr. Dupre, Mr. Danvers bade me 
say, if I should encounter you, that your 
was 


presence 
house."’ 


“With such clear heads as his young 
recruits have brought into the establish- 
ment, I don’t think my own methodical 
brain, which becomes quite muddled at 
the sight of tigures, could be at all neces- 
the clockwork arrangements 


sary to 


threshold. 


very 


necessary 


at 


there,” replied Mr. Dupre, with a pro- 


voking drawl 
Ward, if you will excuse the slip of the 


**Soe, Mr. Lord, or: 


Mr. 


tongue, be good enough to say to my re 


spected grand papa-at-law, Mr. D., that I 
shall lend him my unjustly valued ser- 
Vices as soon as it accords entirely with 


my plecsure.”’ 


**My increased duties will forbid my 
playing the role of errand boy, so I fear 


the © 


child to woman. A feeling of almost 
holy tenderness inspires us whenever the 
records of our narrative bring us to her 

Shegad insisted on calling her old de- 
liverer by the name under which he was 
now uniformly known, though no one 
knew better than herself that it had been 
bestowed upon him by the whim of a 
moment. Her father, after taking him 
to a tailor and furnishing him an outfit, 
had conveyed him to one of the city 
schools, as we have seen, and entered 
him as a pupil. 

** You will be astonished at his singu- 
lar ignorance,’ Mr. Leslie had explained 
to the principal; “but he is anxious to 
learn. Begin with him, and should you 
find him possessed of capacity as well as 
diligence, I shall have him thoroughly 
educated for any business in life.” 

Such a carte blanche, arguing a lengthy 
term, the master promised his own 
earnest attention, and a faithful report 
of the pupil. 

“What is the little fellow’s 
he asked, 

“Eh! what?,”’ replied Mr. Leshe, as 
he took his leave. ‘| had’nt thought of 
thatonce. Walter. Letme see. Well, 


name ?"’ 


yes, he is under under my entire con 
trol, so you may enter him as Walter 
Ward.”" 


And thus the Wally of our story had 
been christened, at thirteen years of age, 
with a surname by which he was to be 
identified in the coming struggle of life 
among men, . 

For the first he weeks the master, se- 
riously discouragal by the bewildered 
appearance and Rtartlingly irrelevant 
questions of the new bey, was often of 
the opinion that it was his duty to re 
port him to his patron as disqualitied by 
nature for any serious study, It was 
not long, however, before the shell that 
seemed to have encrusted his faculties 
gave way, and by the end of the first 
term he honestly declared him the most 
promising lad in all the freshman’s de- 
partment. The questioning faculties of 
the boy, grasping at shadows before, now 
caught and wrestled elaborately with 
facts. Inured to hardships of every other 
description, this brain labor was to him 
a new, and wondrous, and blissful dream. 
It took him quite out of himself, away 
from the old wretchedness, where his lot 
would have been worse than that of the 
beasts that perish, and made of him a 
caimly speculating, reasoning philoso- 
pher. 

To have no thought of what he should 
eat, or where he should sleep, and to be 
under a reof with any sort of fire, when 
the rain and the snow were falling, was 
to him the marinum bonum of human 
felicity. None of the world’s conquer- 
ors, newly raised from obscurity to the 
purple, ever enjoyed the pomps of roy- 
alty more than he did the little plain cot- 
tage bed where he slept. 

“inding a small boy sitting disconsola- 
bly shedding tears in one of these dormi- 
tories when came up to retire one 
night, he reproached him sorrowfully: 

**What are you crying for? Are they 
going to send you away?’ he asked 

“No,” replied the other, still sobbing. 
“That is just it. They won't let me go; 
and I shan’t stay here. I say—let’s you 
and I creep down, when they are all 
asleep, and run away.” 

“What for?’ gasped Walter, in terror. 

“What for! Don’t you see what a 
rum, hateful old place this is?’ whis- 



















































































pered the boy, indignantly. ** And didn't 
yeu see that long- Master Birch 
whack young Trigg over the head with 
the ruler to-day ?”" 

‘Yes; but Carroll Trigg was laugh 
ing, and wouldn't get his leason,”’ ex- 
plained Walter, eagerly. ‘‘And he was 
very rude to Mr. Birch.” 

“Rade! Of course he was. Who 
would take the trouble to be polite to 
such a shoddy’? If I had had my pistol 
I would have shot him. Are you go- 
ing ?"’ 

“Oh, no,"’ replied Walter, frankly. 
**T like here, and I am going to stay all 
my life.’ 

“Then you are a dirty, beggar s brat, 
and have been used to nothing,’ returned 
the young swell, contemptuously. ‘1 
shall write to mamma once to come for 
me, and, if she don't, I'll bolt.” 

And Walter crawled int® his bed, lying 
awake to speculate what this smal! gen- 
tleman had been ‘‘ used to,”’ that he did 
net like his present quarters, 

The teachers had informed him of the 
nature of his obligation to Mr. Leslie, 
and how incumbent upen him it was @® 
work to the extent of his ability, and 
after that he very rarely took part in any 
of the games, even at recess or in the 
afternoon, and he went to the gymnasi- 
um only when commanded to do so. He 
dressed well; and seen stood unchanga- 
bly at the head of his class. He had 
never thought of assuming any superi- 
ority on this account, And in like man- 
ner no idea had ever been awakened in 
his mind as to why he might not be the 
veriest aristocrat in school. 

The true story of Cecil Dupre's mother 
had never been divulged here. To free 
Eugene had been ail that Philip Danvers 


had asked, and when this was done, he | 


naturally preferred for all their sakes 
that her evil record should perish with 
her. Her friends had all followed her to 
the grave under the impression that her 
mind had been destroyed by the cruel 
kiknapping of her only child, and that, 
unconscious of what she did, her life had 
been sacrificed to this bitter grief, so 
that not only a full condonation but a 
generous sympathy had been accorded 
her. Ayd Cecil on his return had found 
himself suddenly a hero. The child of 
a distinguished French officer, and step- 
sun of Eugene Danvers, [le could have 
had no finer passport into the very best 
society than this. Eugene had died with 
out a will, but had requested his father 
to bestow upon Ceeil the hundred thou- 
sand dollars that had belonged exclu 
sively to himself, when he should have 
attained his twenty-tifth year. Until 
then, as the boy had manifested many 
symptoms of unreliability and wildness 
Mr. Danvers himself should direct his 
education and pursuits, and Cecil had 
chanced to be placed at the same school 
with Walter Ward. They were, per- 
haps, about the same age, though Cecil 
was the larger of the two, and his won- 
derful beauty, and really princely bear- 
ing, had inspired his fellows with a vene 
ration rarely elicited by the most favored 
hero of school life. 

He had seen Walter once at Mr. Les- 
lie’s house, had heard the story of his 
life, and recognizing him here, had begun 
one day in the gymnasium to question 
him rather snecringly, in the presence of 
a number of boys, about his parents, 

Walter responded civilly at first, stat- 
ing ingenuously that he had never known 
either father or mother, when a coarse 
jest from young Dupre reached his ear, 
and the sense of it, with his acquired in 
formation, flashed upon him for the tirst 
time. Before the other could have the 
slightest intimation of any hostile inten- 
tion, he had sprang upon him with the 
fierceness of a tiger, 
fell a blow with the weights he chanced 
to have in his hands, that Cecil at once 
measured his length upon the floor, Not 
satistied with this, Walter leaped upon 
his prostrate body, and might have in 
flicted some fatal injury upon his adver- 
sary, had not the bystanders interfered 
to prevent him, erying out: ‘* Forshame! 
for shame! Throw the irons away, or 
you will kill him! Have fair play!" At 
this the weights had been hurled away, 
but when Cecil arose, declaring, wrath 
fully, that the tight should not end here, 
he had closed with him ina hand to hand | 
contest. Over and over they had it now, 
Cecil foaming in his haughty assumption 
of pride, and tearing at the hair and eyes 
of his nameless opponent. 

“You dirty almshouse bastard! to 
have the insolence to strike me, because 
a gentleman picked you up out of the 
filth of the street, and placed you here 
that you might learn how to black his 
shoes instead of his face when he ordered 
you. I shall kill you for tins!’ 

Not so contemptible but that Cecil 
put a mark upon his ear with his teeth, 
that may be seen to this day; but the 
smaller pugilist dealt such steady blows 
upon temple and = chest, that young 
Dupre at last lay insensible upon the 
floor, The beholders now, for the first 
time, seriously aarmed, drew the fren 
zied assailant away, and rushed out for 
assistance. 

Walter was arra gned before the high 
tribunal of the establishment, and sus 
pended from his duties for the remainder 
of the term. Mr. Leslie called in some 
surprise and indignation at the boy, had 
a long talx with him, during which 
Walter told his own story, interrupted 
by hot, passionate tears, and placed him 
at another school The reports of him 
here were again most favorable. Mr. 
Leslie, himself, at the end of another 
year, was astonished at the successful 
examination sustained by the quick, 
large-eyed, well-mannered boy, whom 


he could searcely believe to be the same | 


person whose destiny he had at first 
attempted to shape with so little promise 
of success. Evelyn had come with her 
father tothe examination, and Mr. Leslie 
took the boy home with him, that he 
might have leisure to study this unfold- 
ing mind and character in the two 
months’ vacation that ensued. 

That he was pleased beyond his most 
sanguine expectations was quite evident 
from the additional instructions given on 
bring ing him back to the college. 

“His pre ‘duminant talent is for mathe 
matics,’’ said the professor. ‘* He would 
make a good engineer, or, perhaps, a 
successful financier.” 

“Let his pursuits be as regular and 
systematic as possible,’’ replied Mr. Les- 
lie, “‘that when the time comes he may 
be ready for any opening in life that 
may present itself. [have no sen living. 
You will please regard him as such while 
under your charge, and treat him accord- 
in 
“f the short two months passed in Mr 
Leslie's house, Walter's character had 
been fixed beyond the control of all ex- 
traneous circumstances, for life. 

At the close of the next scholastic 
a Rochester Leslie received a tirm 
ut very grateful letter from the young 


| 


and struck him so | 


THE 


student, oon to coown the 
long list of fa doue him, bp 
finding him some employment, however 
humble it mirbt 
had declared him now prepared to earn 
a livelihood by his own exertions, and 
the sense of his obligations was so great 
that he could not, in justice to himself 
or his muniticent patron, remain longer 
a trespasser upon his bounty at the ex 
pensive institution which he had been 
attending, and he had enclosed him a 
certificate of recommendation from the 
faculty. 

Mr. Leslie, responding in person, urged 
upon the young man the advantages 
resulting from a thorough and compre. 
hensive education, and informed him 
that he wished him to go on a matter of 
business for the present to Cuba. He 
had been cequenel to send a thoroughly 
responsible business man, and had se- 
lected Walter. 

* Your instructors assure me that you 
can attend tomy affairsthere with perfect 
readiness, And on your return I desire 
you to enter the University of Princeton 
for the next three years, you can then,’ 
continued his benefactor, ** take a posi- 
tion with me, or elsewhere; when you 
can easily repay me in money, if you 
will, and still suffer me to remain your 
happy debtor, in the conviction that | 
have aided you to become the man I de- 
sire you to be.”’ 

The commission to Cuba was executed, 
during the summer, to the entire satis. 
faction of all parties, and Walter returned 
yromptly. It had been believed that 

rs. Veslie had looked with less favor 
upon the youth than either her husband 
or daughter had done; but she had now 
been in Europe for some months, where 
the father had left her for a while with 
Evelyn, whom they had taken over to 
complete her education; and Walter pro- 
ceeded at once to Princeton, as had been 
agreed, 

Leaving the walls of this alma mater 
of learning at last, with credentials such 
as only a fortunate few of our young 
men obtain here, he still expressed his 
preference for a mercantile life, and was 
received into the house of * Danvers & 
Leslie." Mr. Leslie now crossed the 
ocean to join his wife and daughter, the 
latter having fultilled all the promise of 
her childhood, as a beautiful and aceom. 
plished young lady. 

Mr. Leslie had likewise a branch house 
in Brussels, And as some business en- 
tanglements threatened to monopolize 
more of his time than he cared to dove 
to such serious pursuits in person, he 
wrote Mr. Vance to post the readdiest 
employe with the necessary details, and 
send him over at the earliest possible 
date. 

While Mr, Leslie sighed wearily, with 
out a hope of relief in many weeks to 
come, Walter Ward entered his counting- 
room at Brussela; and the former, de 
lighted beyond measure, invited his 
young protege, who now really presented 
a strikingly distinguished appearance, 
to drink wine at his Belgian villa with 
his family. Mrs. Leslie, 
have forgotten her old prejudice, was 
charmingly affable, and Evelyn resplen- 
dant in her youth and beauty. These 
young people shook hands cordially at a 
firet lance, 

W hy,’’ laughed Mrs. Leslie, ‘I had 
iat to see you look at each other as 
entire stry _ rs,”’ 

Each of them declared the other un 
changed; while in justice to Walter, we 
must confess that few human beings in 
our life had ever undergone a more com 
plete metamorphosis, Evelyn sang and 
played to him divinely on harp and 
piano, and he understood and repeated 
the divinest sentiments with her. And 
the next day he drove with them, after 
business hours, and played croquet with 
her on their return, She had the same 
old childish, irresistible frankness of 
manner; and the young man’s color 
came and went strangely as he looked 


| at her. 


(ne evening, as he entered the door, 
being still dazzled by the brilliant light 
within, he saw a young man, with hai 
as curling and face as beautiful as that 
of Lord dsyron, sitting familiarly with 
| the family. 

“Come in, Mr. Ward,’? said Mr. 
lie, rising to meet him. “1 was under 
the impression that you were acquainted 
with Mr. Ceeil Dupre, a countryman of 
ours, as you may remember.” 

The young men eyed each other for 
an instant; Dupre, smiling and self-pos 
sessed, was the first to speak 

“Mr. Ward, I entreat your 
yreeting to-day. You are the 


Lew 


friendly 
same, | 


see, who once, asa small boy, gave me 
as severe a thrashing as another bey 
ever received, Had your history been 
unknown to me, | would have staked 


my affidavit that you had been appren 
ticed to a blacksmith; for Jorger’s ham 
mer scarcely ever fell with more crushing 
effect upon anvil, than did) your fist 
about my cranium and chest.”’ 

‘And f, Walter, 
smile haughty as own, while 
Evelyn's poodie fawned at lis feet; ‘1, 
have not forgetten (Miss Leslie 
does this small dog of yours bite’) that 
I am indebted to you, Mr. Dupre, for 
one of the most salutary lessons of my 
life.”” 

The ladies looking surprised, Cecil 
explained, with abundant show of credit 
to Walter, the story of their old battle, 
which Mr. Leshe had quite forgotten. 
Amid the general laughter, Mrs. Leslie 
drew Walter aside, and engaged him in 
a lengthy discussion 

‘As you are almost a son to us,"’ she 
said, at last, ** 1 may contide to you that 
young Mr. Dupre is a suitor for my 
daughter's hand. He has just left col 
lege in Germany, and in two years will 
come into possession of a handsome 
property. Besides which, as poor Eugene 
lett no children of his own, Mr. Danvers 
will, of make him bis heir. I 
tind the sly fellow has been talking love 


too.” replied with a 


as his 


tenn, 


COLTSE, 


to her since they were quite children; se 
I suppose we shall have to give ou 
consent.”* 

(mn this evening Walter left early, and 


afterwards his business kept him more 


closely at his hotel. 


Mr. Leslie and his family returned to 
New York seme months before young 
Ward could complete his business 


arrangements. When be did come over 
at last he was weleomed both by Mr 
Danvers and Rochester Leslie with every 
mark of confidence. His aptness had 
been the theme of universal comment «t 
home and abroad. Mr. Leslie renewed 
invitations, and Walter continued to 
call, now and then, at the old residence 
on Fifth avenue 
Cecil Dupre had been reported a little 
wild on the continent; and Philip Dan 
vers, ever a theroughly practical man, 
had sent for him home 
‘| shall put him to work,” he sand, 
*‘and Rochester Leslie will then have an 


The professors | 


seeming to | 


SATURDAY 


opportunity to find out the staff of which 
he is made. I shall try him, for the 
next two year, 
we pay young Ward; and if he doesn’t 
sober down, I'll cut him off without a 
shilling of my money, let him marry 
Leslie's daughter when he will.’’ 

Cecil Dupre came home, and to all 
appearahces was “sobering down" in 
good earnest; but be was far from being 
a business man, as the most lenient of 
his friends were forced to 
while Mr. Danvers, who did not think 
that the best of young men could b» 
worked too much, was forming anything 
| but afavorable impression of his adopted 
step grandson 

Rochester Leslie had more sympathy 
with the foibles of youth, and had an in 
terview with Mr. Danvers, with a view 
to ascertain that gentleman's intentions 
with regard to young Dupre, and to 
establish the understanding between 
Cecil and his daughter upon some sure 
basis. 

Mr. Danvers informed him that the 
young man wouk!d come into possession 
of his son's property in rather more than 
a year, but for his own, he was not at all 
decided as to ita disposal. 

Mr. Leslie was not entirely pleased, 
and was even disposed to sympathize 
with young Dupre as something hardly 
dealt by, and had given his consent in 
due form to the latter's marriage with 
his daughter on Cecil's coming into his 
property. 
ing on the day Walter Ward presented 
himself at Rochester Leslie's door, and 
was shown by the gentleman usher into 
his presence. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_— >_> _ 


LEGENDS OF TIE RHINE. 
No. 7~-THE FATAL ENCOUNTER. 


“There is the spot, just where you see 
the cleft in the reck., It was from that 
point my noble master met his death, a 
little more than twenty-five years ago.’’ 

The speaker was a gray-headed man, 
an old servitor in the family of Lord Ro- 

| senatein. 
| **Merey on us!’ exclaimed his com- 
panion, “IT shudder when IT look over 
the precipice into the gulf beneath 
What a fearful height! His death must 
have@been instantaneous, Was it acci- 
dental or——' 

**That no mortal will ever know,” in 
terrupted the old man ‘His body was 
found by some shepherds at the base of 
the cliffs, early on the following morn. 
It's a dreadful story, which will be told 
by father to son for 
come.”’ 





** You must narrate it tome. Come, 
my friend, let us return,’’ said the 
younger of the two, ‘After a deep 


draught of good Rhenish wine, you will 
be in better trim to relate the melancholy 
history.’’ 
The speaker and his companion de- 
|scended the mountain, and eventually | 
| succeeding in reaching the little town of 
Brauback, they entered a neat, small 
house by the water side. After partak 
ing of a light repast, which they washed 
down with sundry glasses of wine, the 
| two companions managed to shake off 
the sense of weariness and depression 
| which both had felt an hour or so before. 
| **You have seen every nook and 
cranny of the castle, sir,’’ observed the 
old man ‘It's a brave old place, isn’t 
it ?”’ 
* Without a doubt 
**And you have asked me to tell you 
how it came to pass out of the Nosenstein 
family. You will not be surprised that 
it should have done se, when you know 
all. You must understand that | was a 
page in the service of the late Count Ro 
the trowk 
place which Lam now about to narrate. 
My master was a brave and honorable 
yentieman, albeit he was headstrong, im 
petuous, and easily moved to anger, and 
was, withal, jealous to a fault Small 
wonder at that, you will say, when | tell 
you that my lady was the most beautiful 
and accomplished woman of her day. 
* Karly one morning the count sum 
moned me into his library, where | found 
him rather more pale and thoughtful than 


senstein at the time eccurrence 


usual. A letter lay on the table before 
him, on which he wrote a name and ad 
dress. Then he drew a small cord of silk 


those across the folds, and sealed the liga 
ture at both ends, He put the note into 
my hands, and said, quietly; 

* Hernan, you will repair to Nieder, 
where there is at present acamp. In 
quire for Captain Keblner, and mind you 


give this letter into his own hands, You 
will have to bring me back a reply.’ 

‘T promised obedience. From my 
masters manner, as also from other cit 
cumstances which had come to omy 


knowledge, T suspected that the missive 
to be taken to the camp Was 
mortal defiance Phis supposition was 
strengthened when he 
leaving 

‘Do mot let it be 
ner that 
in your mis 
quietly 

‘| bowed, 


teartel of 


sated, tapeeth thy 


seen by yenir math 


here is anything extraordinar 


ston, Conduct the matter as 
ts possible 

and left the library. | was 
young, bold, and T might say without fear 
for ny own pafety: neverthe 
less, | was not quite certain as to the 
of reception Tshould meet with from the 
captain, who might be incensed at re 
celving such a cartel from a page. Hay 
ing determined, however, upon making 
light of the matter in hand, [ordered my 


personal 


mort 





horse to be vot in readiness«, and a ren 
to be prepared to accompany me, as 
gaily as if To had been going upen an 


errand of pleasure. 

‘In less than half an hour | came in 
sight of the camp at Nieder (pon de 
manding to see the captain, | was at once 
conducted to his tent He k 
having been a guest at Marks 
times of trouble, when our 
asunder by ervil wars 


new me well 
enough, 
burgh in 
country was rent 


Ne took the letter, opened it, and care 
fully perused its contents: then, turnin, 
towards me, he said 
oe presume, young man, you know 
why you have been sent hither” 
‘Although To strongly suspected thn 
nature of my errand, [ deered it mos 
prudent to answer in the neyative 
The captain bit his lips with wexa 
tion 
| mph! he at length ejaculated 
‘Your maater, the count, has his «wr 
way of conducting affairs of this t 
which, to say the least of it, is net a 


You 
his invita 


very courtesn Dutneo matter 
him that | accept 
will suthes He will be able 
with ceremony. Say, there 
fore, that I accept his invitation uncon- 
ditionally.’ 

‘I returned to the 
burgh 

“The count waited for an 
nity to converse with me alone 
the had retired to 


melee 
may tel 
thew tivat 


tay CLimpee timer 


Castle of Marke 
Opportu 
When 

own 


countess her 


upon the same salary 


declare, | 


| 


VENTING 


apartmenta, he asker! me if | had an an 
awer to hia note 

“uly a verbal one, my Mord,” said I 

“Upon this he sent away his littie 
girl, who was by his side, and I gave him 
an account of all that had passed 

** Thou hast done well, Herman,’ 
served my master. ‘I shall need your 
services this evening; be in readiness to 
accompany me at eight o'clock.’ 

“I did not know precisely what I was 
needed for, but had, of course, no other 
alternative than to obey; so when it drow 
near the appointed hour | stipped unob- 
served into the library. The count was 
engaged with a notary, who handed him 
several paperstosign. He went through 
these formalities with the utmost com 
posure, bidding me wait in the ante. room 
till they were concluded, He then joined 
me, and we both sallied forth, and made 
direct for a grove of trees on the borders 
of the Rhine. The place was well known 
to both of us as being a lonely and un 
frequented spot, I began to fully com 
prehend the object of our visit, and had 
some serious misgivings as to the reault. 
My master was an accomplished sworls 
man, well versed in the use of his wea 
pon, and the knowledge of this faet made 
me feel confident that he would prove 
the victor. 

“In Jews than a quarter of an hour 


| after our arrival Captain Keblner pre 


And thus matters were stand. | 


sented himaelf, He bowed coldly to the 
count, and said, ‘in obedience to your 
written inatructions, sir, | have come 


| hither unattended; but | see you have a 





generations to | 


| 


companion,’ 

‘He in a young man of honor and 
probity,’ returned the count. * Never. 
theless, if you desire it, | will request 
him to leave at once.’ 

**Let him remain, by all moana,’ an- 
awered Kehlner, ‘1 would much prefer 
his being present. At the same time, 
however, I must cbserve that it would 
have been more seemly to have chosen 


any other person than a mere paye. 

llowever, after all, it is, perhaps, as well | 

to have as fow witnesses as possible.’ 
***Quite as well, since [ feel it my 


duty to tell you, as I now do, that I hold 
you to be a villain and a traitor.’ 

“*It is false! I east back your epi 
theta with scorn. But no more of this; 
have you chosen the ground ?"’ 

“Tle gave me his horse's rein, and 
Count Rosenstein led him to the chosen 
spot. He made him examine it accu 
rately, to assure himself that there was 
no inequality. 

**Bah!’ ejaculated the captain, ‘1 
do not suspect you of any mean arti 
tive,’ 

‘Upon this, the two measured wea 
rons, and prepared for the coming strife, 
| could net help remarking to myself 
that neither of the combatants had made 
any allusion to the cause of the hostile 
moeting. 

**At length, swords were crossed. A 
few passes were made, and successfully 
parried, Neither seemed disposed to 
act upon the aggressive, and the contest 
was a cautious one for some time. Pre 

sently, however, my master, who was, 
ux | have already observed, of a hasty 
and choleric nature, became heated in 
the encounter, Tle pressed the captain 
hard, still, however, keeping a wary 
hand and eye; but at the same time it 
was evident that he was becoming more 
vehement at each pass, At length, in a 
furious lunge, in consequence not 
keeping his rigbt foot straight, he slipped 
suddenly, and came upon his knee, per 
fectly at the mercy of his opponent. 

‘Captain Kehinc: immediately lowered 
the point of his weapon, and bade him 
rise 

“Siruck with the captain's generosity, 
I advanced, in the hope of effecting a re- 





of 


| conciliation, 


| ter be now arrang 


**Silence, Hernan!’ exclaimed my 
master. 
‘The young man means well,’ ob 
|eerved Kellner, but his words fall | 


**Gentlemen,’ | ejaculated, ‘1 
you will pardon my interference; 
consider for a moment Cannot the mat 
ed amicably and lowes 
ably to both parties” 


upen the ear of one whe is blinded with 
passion 

“Tf you are 
the world branded 
your horse and away at 
the count, with bitternens. 

“Not another word 
combat was renewed 
fury So quick, medoed, 
ments of both partios, that 
able to follow them \t 
series of savage thrusts on 


content to vo 


ws a coward, mount 
once,” answered 
tut the 
with redoubled 
were the 
I was hardly 
the eml of a 
both 


lune of 


[atmos a 
thheeve 


widen, 


Count Koseustern parcied a hits 


wiversary on such @ tanner as to leave 
the whole of the captain» bewly iopre 
tected He then lunged in votaen, and 
the next moment Captain Kehloer was 
lying prostrate 
"At a sign from my meester, | threw 
the bridles of the horses over alow bowel 
aml hastened at onee to the spot where 
the wounded offieer lay 
The fallen man had by this time 
riaatsedd hiimselt tipeom one as him conte 
nance Was deathly pale. but he spoke met 
aword, [| iookedat the count, ame sored, 
in & whispes 
‘Shall Torun for assistance i) ‘ 
leech" 
‘Tle shook bis head, and said 
‘IT fear he is past all surgery hte 
main here.’ 
‘Speaa-—for meimey sake, speak, 


Captain Keblner’ | eyaculated, in a tone 
of agony. 
‘He will never speak more’ wand the 
count 
‘With a single yroan, the captain fell 
back 
“The remembrance of that awtul 
scene will remain with me te the end of 
my days. We steel fon ne Cite eon 
templating the rigid features of the slau 
man. | felt assared that tis career war 
atanend: and, after a louy and parntal 
pause, my master bent over liom, and 
opened his doublet 
It is all ower wit him,” aul 
butting away with something like an ex 


pression of pemorme on h feature 
bower, Hernan Put vor bared 
hits heart, amd see if brea tou wil 
eall me hasty, revengeful, and eruel 
“tt mw lthely that f all uy 
termed yants rw. ray bone i sweue 
sti! - 
Moll, what’ Speak trankly, [ sha 


net be anwered 


' 


Thal reyvret the matte 


when 


‘| do very 
net Been 


yestoad 


had trrauged I sug 
me tad 
the 
and as 


lie Wate 


‘Peace! Would ye i drive 
I said more: but bent over 
form of the youny «officer, 
certained beyoud all question that 
dead” 

At this 
speaker's 
ywroan, 

“Ab!” observed 
well be moved; 


Ther 


brave 


the 


deep 


part of 
companion 


the narrative, 
uttered a 


Hernan, ‘‘ you way 
but what I have already 


trust | 
tat | 


forth te} 








POST. 


told is nothing in comparison 
quel, Shall | preoeed '’ 

* Yeu—by all menns; let me learn all 
It is exsential T shoul! know," 

**We buried the dead captain beneath 
the trees, within a few paces of the spot 
where he had fallen. Hut, ah! young gen- 
tleman, we eould not bury the remem 
brance of what took place on that fatal 
night. We returned to Markeburgh. I 
could not help remarking that Count Ro- 
senatein appeared restless and troubled. 
He shut himself up in the library, and 
seomed to avoid the presence of his wife 
Three days after the deed, he called me 
on one side, and aaid, in alow whisper 

** Hernan, the spirit of the dead man 
has appeared to me" 

* Tatarted beck, and regarded him with 
a look of inoredulity, 

“*It is true,’ he murmured. ‘The 
dead man has twice preannted himself. 
Come to me thia evening after ten. You 
will tind me ia the library.’ 

“1 went at the appointed time, and 
learnt fromthe lips of my master the 
cause of his quarrel with Captain Kebll- 
ner,"’ 

**And what waa its nature?’ 

Well, you must know, sir, that when 
our country was laid waste and devas. 
tated by civil wars, the captain was pur- 
sued by a detachment of the enemy's 
troops, In the hour of hia peril my mas 
ter came te his rescue, and conducted 
him through the seoret passage into the 
Castle of Marksburgh, where he re 
mained a guest for some weeks. He left 
suddenly and secretly; why, or where- 
fore, we none of us knew, but it ap- 
peared afterwards that my master was 
jealous. He fancied that the young - 
tain was too attentive to my lady, 
countess. He, however, never for a =. 


to the « 


couragement, for he had implicit faith 
in the fidelity of his wife. A quarrel 


ensued, Tho count, always headstrong | 


| has beem able to 


Ilubner, with a amile of malignant 
malice, bom hee departure.” 
* Aud the ena? 

‘Was death, [| hewe almady shown 
you where the body of my unbappy mas 
ter was found He fell the cliffs, 
whether purposely or by accident, no one 
determine; bot he per 
ished, as | have described. Soon after 
his death, my lady, the countess, went 
abroad, taking with her a dear little 
ar only child; and, ah! woe is me, 
put the sight of either or both of them 
would glad these old eyes more than I 


over 


joap tell; but that may not be, | sup 





and passionate, struck the captain, who | 


returned the blow; and the end of all 
this was the hostile meeting Ihave already 
described.’ 

‘And what followed ?"’ 

“Yoo shall hear, Count Rosenstein 
became a moody, melancholy man. He 

was afflicted with a bitter feeling of re 
morse, and seemed to be under same 
strange and unaceountable influence, 
The spirit of the slain captain appeared 
to him by day and by night, Xn old 
man, disguised as a palmer, paid a visit 
to the castle, and my unhappy master 
wade him acquainted with all that had 
passed, and sought his advice,” 

‘And the palmer--what said he? 

** Alas! wood sir, what he said was of 
a terrible a vature as to drive Count 
Rosenstein to desperation to madness, 
| must now refer toa circumstance which 
oceurred many years before the events 
which I have already narrated, A young 
man, the son of a Baron llubner, was 
tried upon several changes of disaffection 
and treason, One of the chief witnesses 
against bim was my master, The ba 
ron’s son was convicted, and sentenced 
te death. He was decapitated on the 
seaflold, by the headsman of Mentz, 
Count Hosenstein waa, at this time, com 
mander of the emperor's forees, and he 
was ordered by his sovereign to be pre 
sont, with two regiments of guards, at 
the execution, Mindful of the emperor's 
commands, he obeyed. When the tinal 


| ema suspected that she gave him en- 
} 
| 
| 
| 











act of the had been performed, Baron 
Ilubner shook his loved hand at the 
count, and said, in) a voice of coneen 

| trated anger 

| ‘Ilark ye, Count Rosenstein! My 

jeon's blood be apom your head! It is | 
your tur, now; but, im the years that 

fare to come, his death will be avenged ! 
| Farewell, till then! We shall meet 

avaih 


“And did he endeavor his 


to aAvenpe 
son's death 

Ahi, ineleod, be 
tow well 
sawor heard anything of Daron Pubes 
As time went on, a report reacwed Marks 
burgh that the baron liad ced in sone 
foreign land.”’ 

And was the runvor 
tion?’ 
| ‘Yoox, wo it appeared I 
said my count consulted the palmer in 
told hom all: of the death of Keblues 
| ane how he had been haunted by his 
| 


did, and sueeeeded but 


Years passed over, and no one 


without founda 


afterwards 


spirit. 

“The paliaer listened, without moving 
famusele of juin rigid and 
| tures When the master ceased speak 

ing, the palmer regarded bin with a book 
of intense 
Me pohiistopeleion sight 
whem he tual to bits power 


sinister fen 


satisfaction: such a look as 


fiaeten cnn ie tian 


‘You lave aene? observed the 
poaliner carelessly “Your story os 
told” 

“© Sem. petorenpead thre cneunit 

| **Cecmnl’ Nivw listen te mune Dhie 

young captain whe met! leath at yeour 
hiteds teay well baat vous tee was gon 
le hottie clearger york tenale ipreitast 
hin! 

Tout, worse than th obyervend the 
pealimer, ia ow uted measured wees 
‘ft wes ife'a hrothe 

* Caves nat Hiesenstein « lereuath sine 
thick, ated a cleoku ehesation ooo ba 
throat deprived bie ot the peowes ff 
itteramee 

‘Tle wa verur wWtle wm lererther " 
peated her pealoned her younger bre 
ther: although she koew hin net when 
he Was vom pone st 

* dong vmmatele epaculated the count 

I poets thats, tl palmer choew frou bas 
thotablet letters and papers, whieh clearly 
proved the imdenty of the il fated cap 
tan It appeared that the brother of the 
ontutess, when a boy of some sin years 
of age, bad been a passenger oni veasel 


Which Was lost at sew Nil cote bererel were 
a te«l te hawe per beeved, cnne fins thee 
ather of the loos aol, leewewer, Wa 
ot othe am Phiree potssengens only 
were sawedl twee eet ated a les bh 
were | cocked ! CeieoK Ve i Lye 
mou hae iteper tend Chrevitueetve nt 
Water try tigen t t lereohke ant 
wore ‘ the wel pode wee a 
“ ered bee nat tothe achopted 
A named after hin Fhe bos 
owoup t tat wal enlisted » the 
sity ‘lintitustisiied bittamselt umel sore 
ceuved tits death wound 1 mothe w al 
f his broth niaw 
Nena the eount 
* When he beard thos from the lines of 
trveortal tow for such the palmer was 


yubhappy master became almost tran 


tre, bat bos cup of bitterness wis tet yet 
tal The palmer suddenly tinew aside 
his disguise, and stomi erect befo his 
pause str ke 1 OCOT panto 

fount Reoseustem,’ he sani, in an 


attitude cof che 


* Pad t 


twee aud twenty 


altered tone, assuring an 


ieunee, “de kiiow me 
not tell you 
that 
sereel taay 
haut was tin 
to make any reply, 


yeu tb 


nertane years 


P I 
Is avenh ged! 

rnerwhe imed with 
and Baron 


phim teet apata 


som s«dleath 


aye, we 
ata here 


‘The « 


Lethicise 








y. 
| Particulars tree, P.O VICKERY, Augusta, Me, 


|$5 2 $20 yr tez, “trom 


prme. 

“Tt shall be, my friend!” exclaimed 
Hernan's companion, “The little girt 
= allude to has now grown up to a 
vandsome young woman, and she made 
Tomine not to return without you."’ 
fhat' ejaculated Hernan, rubbing 
his eyes like a man who had just been 
awakened out of his sleep. © You take 
me to her” 

“Ansurediy, my friend. Me.’ 

“But | do not quite understand, 
you know Mona Hosenstein ?"' 

“1 omght to, since she is my wife. 

re, owaee your wonderment. We 
have settled at Florence. You return 
thither with me."’ 

** Why did you not tell me this before?” 
said Harnan, 

“I wanted te hear this sad history of 
the past before doing so, That is over 
now, You spend the remainder of your 
days with us."’ 

*Use’ 

“Yes; with me, my wife and the 
countess,” 

In less than twenty-four hours after 
this declaration, the faithful old servitor 
of the Nosensteins started off with his 
newly-found friend, who made direct for 
Florenee. 


Then 


-_ SS 
Menva. Cuntivation,--What 
ing, digging, and harrowing is to land, 
thinking, reflecting, and examining is to 
the mind, Each has its proper culture; 
and as the land that is sutored to lie 
waste and wild for a long time will be 
overspread with bruahwood, brambles, 
thorns, and weeds, which have neither 
use nor beauty, so there will net fail to 
sprout up in a neglected, uncultivated 
mined, a great number of prejudices and 
absurd opinions, which owe their origin 
partly to the soil itself, the passions and 
imperfections of the mind of man, and 
partly to those seeds which chance to be 
soattored in it by every kind of doctrine 
which the cunning of statesmen, the 
singularity of pedanta, and the supersti- 
tion of fools raise, 
—-— - = 


Wr should give as we should receive, 
cheerfully, quickly, and without hesita- 
tion, for there is ne graee in the benefit 
that sticks to the fingers. 








Laviee should place too high a value upon 
their beauty to run the riek of diefiguring them. 
selves for life by aeing Villainous ligald 
compounds which now Quod our drug stores, 
Hossa’'s Antheo ie harmless, and 
acriete nature. Price, © cents, Miller Hroe,, 
113 Matien Lane, N.Y 
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Vow IN WANTED Pive Tools in One: Ona 
(ipener, Kuite and Scissor Sharpener, Glass 
(utter, ete Sample by mail, W cents Phila, 
Novelty Manal’« (o., 004 Pranklin St, Phile 
deiphia, Va 
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poet patd,  cente tireulara tree Siwrecons & 
Nwiin, 66 Courtland street, New York 
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OO), Portland, Maine 

GENTS WANTED .Men of Women; 
i 4 a week of $100 forfeited. Valuable 
samples tree Address Fo M. Keed, Eighth at., 
New York 
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Where the Citrone Hloseom Strause, 
Who tt atmy Window (borne, 
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when you ean select from our Catal q@ue of 108 
pieces? \" Hall Dime or loot lime Series 
terailet ‘ tof Owe Dollar Sold ty all 
! kh and ean be miered throug any 
new water Semi etamp for Catalow ue 
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perfect draft, making ' moat 
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by dealers every wher Manufae 
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J Carecpercet is 


“Why te it that you ladies are ready bon—pufls and rvlle for the 
fashions, and eo | head. A 
asked a wise lace, or else black velvet, is often worn 


always to adopt abeurd 
loth to use cemsible ones ?"’ 
ies of un, the other dy 


i 


rath filled oul at eo | 
ioe ot the oand taste and | Swies, and French muslin, are still worn 


itaelf in | Round standing-collars of linen, plain, or | but come down to this place, entice a lot 
our indignant refutation of the charge, 


but as is usual in such cases, it only pro- 
voked an argument, and beaped 
our devoted bead additwnal 


of cbeervation. “Just ave 
long trains «weeping up the mud 
dust of the streets. Look,"’ and 
scornful finger he pointed to a fair 
crossing the street, with her 
silken train followmg ber, heavy with 
mud, etc. “Now do you call that good 
taste? I think it is not neat, which is 
ome a step farther.” 
ing of the feminine gender we did 
" you =—_ be sure, fair 
vately con. 
argument, 
we found in our secret heart that there 
was 8 comviction that our opponent had 
the beet of the discussion, was right 
in hie aaeestions 
Often in these columns we have urged 
the adoption of the round skirt, just 
clearing the ground, which is universally 
used by our sensible English sisters for 
the promenade, and also by the more 
styliah Parisienne dame 
— think because the leading fig 
ures in so many of the fashion pilates 
from abroad are represented with skirts 


~ 
stand point 
Dome 


either long or demitrain, that such 
must, of course, be the atyle for all 
toiletios, Here is a great mistake, The 


figures in the colored fashion plates, for 
the most part, represent dinner, recep 
tien, or carriage costumes Advices 
from Paris assure ue that the walking 
dresses there are made just to clear the 
grount, We feel called upon to allude 
to thie matter, because we notice the 
almost universal custom here prevalent 
of wearing demi-trains for the «treet 
We have just seen so charming a toilette 
for the promenade, that we feel sure 
when our fair readers read our descrip 
tion of it, they will surely adopt it fora 
mode) by which te fashion their winter 
costumes for the street. It was of sea 


blue silk and striped cachemire de l'lnde, | 


the underskirt of the silk just clearing 
the ground all round. A deep thounce, 
scalloped around the lower edge, was 
placed entirely reund the skirt, 
that « knife edge pleating, six inches 
deep. In front a seoond thounce, of the 
same dapth as the lower one, differing 
from it in the fact that it was cut in deep 
points, and afterwards the pointe them 
selves were scalloped and bound, and fell 
over the lower tounce Above, were 
two graduated pleatings, the first 
inches deep, the second four, headed by 
two bias folds 

The overskirt was of 
de V'Inde, striped longitudinally 
bands of blue the same shade 
underskirt, and eachan inch wide. It 
was of the deep round apron form, 
drawn up towards the back in upturned 
folds, and trimmed with a khuifle- odlge 
pleating of silk like the 
about sia inches deep. A long sash with 
double loops and fringed ends completed 
the back A plain tight ttting basque 
abort upon the hips and long in the back 
and front, comded with silk, and with 
large square pockets and culls of milk, 
alee round collar and rewers of the same, 
completed the costume 

The basque war double breasted, and 
fastened at the left side 

Hat of gray felt with rim upturned all 
roumd searf of silk loosely twisted and 
knotted, with ends hanging down behind, 
tufte of gray tips and a blue ehaded bind 
completed this charming toilette 

A direse for dinner or reoeptions was 


alnove 


oor cachemire 
with 


of steel gray lish poplin, very long 
train -the front breadth» trimmed with 
a bias flounce and standing ruffle the 
atte: bound on the upper edge with a 
bias of black velvet The back breadth» 
were perfectly plain, and put on with an 
immenee lea plait A long, very long 
apron coverskirt tite Al) ated deepen 
terwaries the back in many lowe folds 
finished by a black velvet sash with loops 


am! na emis, peanted and trimmed with 
deep silk fringe The neowelty f the 
mhirt trimming eetremiatedd ith TW pieces 


for each sede, reaching from the waist to 


the better {f the creas, about twelve 
nohes wile, compemed of alternate rows 
anf hae teuvet il om Atl five 
Bia ith hes 1 lepth, amd a knite ecige 
Heating of the poplin exght inches dee, 
hese pueces were adjustable. and wer 
attached! te a band ot belt, which pransed 
aroumd the wart. and was siento’ in 
be pution after the overskirt They had 
a heowk « whieh could be fastened 
nh hye umnming ly cispamed chown the 
sides of the undershirt The effect was 
ektremely bowel and effective 

T be basque was ful! at the back—«n 


rather the skirte of it were—atd dinpemed 


b plaite abowe the tournure Three bias 


bards of velvet passed over the shoulders, 
and emded on sia tabe 
with fringe te 
The sleeves were halt 
tight, fitting to the elbow, falling from 
thence in two pleated frille A band of 
velvet covered the part where the fills 
yume! the rest of the sleewe, and a bow 
am! ends of the velvet hung from the 
outer seam. = A smal) standing collar of 
velvet. and buttons 
front of the oorsage 

We sae a very handsome ower! ress for 
@ black stk suit, composed entirely of 
longitudinal puffle. It was alse open in 
front, amd caught together im three 
Places by double bows of the same 

A favey for embroidery tn pont 
Russe stitch, combined with application 
of cloth upon a silk or satin foundation 
is extremely popular abroad now fo: 
chair covers and cushions ete Tt-is said 
that some very handsome and striking 
effects have been produced by transfer 
the figures frem an old broche 
1, and surrounding them with vines 
leaves of embroidery, on some the 
chain stitch in different colored 
and disposed in a pretty pattern of 
or 


forting bretelles 
pevuted and 


match the snah 


trimmed 


velvet finishes! the 


FREE: 


« 
i 


ie sort of work as a 
for winter evenings, 
—when 

artistically combined 
too, for articles for fancy 


: 


1 
Ft 


_. avuilable, 
faire 
that the style of arranging 


s 


e 
E 


» 


costuvaty vom | braid, oply mot eo tightly tied. A 
. reemed to 
Sarvepar Evasive Peer | 


upoa | 
proofs of 


the weakness of our ees in maticrs of 
received from the mas aline 


as the 


titdlerskirt, | 


tareeque style for blonde locks is w have 
three full, heavy curle banging behind, 
and tied together low down with « rib- 
of the 
bow or rosette of ribbon and 


just op top of the head. . 
The high, full ruches of tulle, fine 


| striped with a color, are very much in 
| ve ve for morning wear. 

e saw the jauntiest little hat for « 
little girl. It wae of fine dark felt, with 


bow behind. An sigretie of white heron 
feathers, and a green wing, were 
placed at the left of the front, 

For full dress nothing * more stylish 
thas the double ruches of Valencienes, 
ending in a jabot, or a combination of 
the same lace with fine sheer Mwins 
mualin. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPUR DENTS, 

Mae. Nevise A.C aneon,—Sent paper 
patterns by mail. Hope you may soon 
reorive them. 

J. ano Kt. —The English walking jacket 
is still worn, though longer than those 
of last season, ‘ Violine’’ is a dark 
shade of purple. 

Mine L. L. M.—A gray Irish agin 
would be very handsome and appropriate 
| for **the oocasion.’’ If you prefer to be 
married in traveli costume, we would 
aiviee gray in preference to any other 
j shade of color, Let your bonnet be of 
the same tint as your dress; trim with 





the paddies, came close to the side of the 
, Vespasian and halted, while s powerful- 

old mas, boldieg « long spear 
in bis , stood up in the bow, and 
demanded why they came te the Mar- 
queses 

* Anewer him, Abel,”’ said Captain 
Manly; * you know the language.’’ 

Abel began a conversation with the 
old chief, which was coutinued for some 
time, and then turned to us. 

‘* These limejuicers have been getting 
us into trouble,” he said. “You see 
they need laborers for the plantations on 

| the Sandwich Islands, and some of these 
| Laglishmen have agreed to furnish them 
fur so much ahead. What did they do 


of warriors under the batches, and then 
clusee down op them and carry them 
away. They took out eighty of the best 

| men of this village. and they think we 
are up lo Use same game.” 

It is slavery of a new kind,"’ replied 
Manly, indignantly. ‘‘ Tell them | am 
angry as they are, and only come here 
to make a fair trade. I will agree to 
|exchange hostages with them, or any- 
| thing &: make a trade, for this island is 
| rich in palm oil," . 
| The chief, after much talk, appea 
| to be satiatied, and at a signal from him 
|e swarm of natives, of both sexes, 
plu into the water and swam out to 
the ship. I could not but admire the 
race of movement and the beautiful 
orms of these South Sea women, but I 
was scandalized by their scanty attire. 
“It ain't any wonder t me that so 
many boys desert and come here to 
live,’ said Abel. ‘I've often thought 
I'd like to come bere, when old 
comes on, and fall asleep under the 
breadfruit and palm trees. It's a lazy, 
shiftioss, care-for-nothing life, but it 
fuite a tired out sailor, See here, oap.; 
ou keep your eyes on that old thief, for 
Tion't Eliovs he trusts us yet. I ain't 











velvet a shade darker, and ostrich tips. 
Lity B.—We cannot conscientiously | 
recommend the cosmetic you mention, | 
for the reason that we are ignorant of | 
ite component parte; alao, we disapprove | 
| of commetion, unless of the simplest na- | 
j ture, The only one we ever heard recom 
j mended by a physician was horseradish | 
scraped and mingled with milk. Appl 
atnight. Exercise and proper diet will 
| do more for your complexion than all the | 


‘otions"' and ‘‘balma" in creation 


—— Nixon, | Basta does not love them,”’ 
WINTER 18 COMING | ‘*We have come in peace,’ replied 
} | Abel.“ Bring us palm oil and 0, and 


| Cold Winter te cumming hes ready to etart 
From hie home on the mountaing afar, 

He te ehrunken and pale—he loots froge to the 
| heart | 
| And snow @reaths embeilieoh his car | 
Cold Winter ie coming all etript are the groves 

The paseage bird hastens awa 
te the | ly blue South, like the tourte, he 

" 
And returne | 








ke the sunshine in May 
told Winter he ll breathe on the 
stream 
And the cane of bie petrife breath 
Will coal ap the waters: till in the moonbeam 
They lay etirless, ae slumber or death 


i coming 


told Winter ts coming, and soon shall we see 
(in the panes by that wentas, Jack Prost 
Pine drawings of mountain, stream, tower, and 
tree 


Framed and glared. too, without any cort 





Cold Winter te coming —l chara “again 





Mule warm of the tyrant beware 
Hee eo brave that to etrike the young here he « | 
fain | 
| Hee ee cold he ll net favor the fair | 
| 
Cold Winter te coming Dwe eatd eo before } 
It seems Ive not mach elee to way i 


| Vee winter te coming, amd Chet help the poor 
Towieh |( wae goine away 
—_—_—_-_ —_ 


THE FOUL ANCHOR 


‘TAK 


| It is a little golden emblem, no larger 
than the the shoulder 
straps of a naval offteers, A toy of small 
lvalue, in A pecuniary sense, and yet it 
has been the proe of two precious lives | 
Let me tell ita story as you look at it 
Phere is a spot-upon the anchor which | 


crthe mareeh Li peern 


lhas never been washed away. [would | 
het — it te be come, for it is the 
bios! of a true man whe died for hos 


kimd—the blowd of Abel Stearns 

Ile was a sailor, first mate of the Ves 
weian, a ship which traded among the | 
farguesas for palm oil and precious | 
\ great, strong, earnest worker; 
A manof the people, who loved bis fellow 
man, and beleved that man should lay | 
bis own life down to save one which be | 
regarded as more precious than his own 
The moment Dsaw that bronzed, bearded 
amd met that kindly amile, | liked 
and he was taken by me, and, to 
oottoned te 


Windle 


face, 
\ bn 
use his own quayit phrase, 


meen the spet. Captain Manly, of 
the Vespastan, was an old school friend, | 
wid bad asked me to take a vovage with 
hom, as surgeon of his ship, after years 


fession had worn 
for | had few 
explore the 
of the 


of hard work in 


my ype 
| was whack ter ge, 
anil higedd te 


theme) | Ches 


bewutiful isbaneds 
South Pacitic 

We had not been 
Ale 


we 


areal a ites 
when 
fast friends tle taught 
hos hardly acquired knowledge of 
by the time we had 
am! were heading up 
Was something of a 


At sea A Mnth 
and l Were 


hore, ane 
routded the Ther 


he tehands, | 


ene 


mathe 1 could go up toe the tops like a 
eat, and felt my cheat expanding day bey 


lay umder the influence of exercise and 
and fare trentiomen, | weghed one 
humined and thirty pounds when we 
sailed, amd as | handily lack half an inch 


of six feet im height, you can see that | 
must have been rather thin Kut I be 
gan te fillup, and before we reached the 
islands | had gamed thirty pounds. It 
w» hanl to behewe, but stretly true 
And when we ran inte a great lagune, 
bounded upon sides by low coral 
reefs--in water so clear that the oonal, 
eighty feet below, seemed near enough 


to toweh with the hand—I was a new 
hah 

We are all mght here, Doc,” said 
Abel, “and I'd go among these people 


as 1 would among my own in the States, 
aml teel safe. But when we get among 
the man-caters up te the south and, we've 
got to look sharp, Dtell you. Just look 
at the entters, how they swarm along 
beach But why they don't come 
7 and talk to us, 1 don't know, for | 
pever was in this lagune for five minutes 
before without having them «warming 
il ower the ship.” 

They do seem shy,"’ replied ( aptain 
Manly. "hope ne one has been before 
us and played them any tricks."’ 

‘Here is a kaupapa, anyhow,”’ said 
Abel, ss to a large war cance 
whicl, was ooting up the une 
* Nothing except warriors in it, either 


the 


Don't this seem a trifle squally to you, 


Cap." 
“Give every man pistols,” replied 
Manly, quietly. “If they mean mis- 


| chief we will fix them for it."’ 
But the kaupapa, under the strokes of 


going to let any more come aboard, any 
Ow, 

The seamen were already engaged by 
the vrown beauties, and although few 
among them understood the language, 
most of them could make themselves 
intelligible in dumb show. Dut the old 
chief, with a sour, discontented look on 
his face, seemed always on the watch for 
treachery. 

White men are all alike,”’ he said to 
Abel, “They have brought no happi- 
ness to the children of Roceomo, and 


you shall see that we mean peace 
‘If you are friends, come to the Mera: 
lah and feast with us."’ 
**llow do we know that 
friend, since he will not trust us 
** See,’ rephed the chief, ‘'] have here 
two brothers and asen. TL love them, as 
I lowe my life. Take them and bind 
them fast, and let the white captain, the 
medioeine chief and two others come and 


asta in a 


ew 





feast at the Merai ah. Then we shall 
know that you are friends, and will 
trade,"’ 


“Tt is a fair offer,’’ said the captain. 
Very well; we will go.”’ 

The Merai Vah is the enclosed fort 
which is seen in every Maori village; a 
sort of stockade, in fact. The chief 
brought forward three men so villainous 
in appearance, that it seemed no wonder 
that the tribe was ready to offer them as 
hostages. They did not seem to like the 


“You are betrayed!’ she cried, bur- 
riedly. 
great cance have escaped, and now they 
wil) kill you." 

“Why ?'’ asked Abel. 

** Because white men stole away our 

, stil) speak in ri 
— which cae ibal understood. 
“Our chiefs and warriors will pever 
forget that. But you have one chance 
for life." 

** And that?’’ 

“Come with me and gain the pass 
which leads from the village. 





you have one man among you brave 
envugh to hold the pass, three of you can 


eacape. 

7 ae the way!’ cried Manly, grasp- 
ing his cutlass. 
here, and | will be the man to guard the 


P tbe snatched three javelins from a 
rack on the wall, aod called to them to 
follow. Once out of the cabin, we 
plunged into a breadfruit grove which 
ran along the valley toward the pass. 
By great good fortune we met no one in 
the grove, and, indeed, all the natives 
were in the Merai Pah, waiting for the 
signal to destroy the hated white men. 
Reaching the end of the grove, we had 
three hundred yards to run to gain the 
entrance to the pass, and as we started 
out upon the race, a demoniac how! told 
that we were seen, and the whole band 
of tattooed warriors, with club, # ‘ 
and wooden swords, were instantly in 
hot pursuit. But we reached the en- 
trance to the pass, and turned. 

**Mera,"’ cried the captain, as he tore 
a leaf from bis pocket-book and wrote 
three words upon it, ‘‘ goto the ship and 
give them that." 

Abe! repeated his words to her. 

She laid duwn her weapons, and darted 
away like an arrew from a bow, while we 
drew our pistols, and shouted to the 
coming horde of savages to stop. They 
sued Gi laughing liercely, — Captain 
Manly, seeing that all hope of peace was 
over, fred both barrels into the thick 
mass, from which cries of pain arose, 
We followed his example, and there was 
ahalt in the crowd, and we couid see 
several bodies stretched upon the grass, 
while others were hobbling away toward 
the village. The momentary pause gave 
us a chance to load up again, and @ the 
head men urged them on, pos | received 
a deadly volley more close and hot than 
the last. This time they broke and 
spread, to be out of the range, and at 
the same moment Mera came bounding 
back, bosom heaving with excite- 
ment, 

The little canoe was on the shore,”’ 
she crud, “It has carned the talking 
paper to the great canoe, and the war- 
rivrs willcome, See, white sailor, dwel- 
ler of the sea,"’ addressing Abel, ‘the 
woman of the islands cannot keep down 
her heart Mera loves you, and has 
come back to tight for you,” 

Sweet trusting child! She had read 
the heart of Abel Stearns, and knew that 
he was a man whe would not wrong a 
woman to save his life, 

Abel looked at her with a swelling 
heart, and called to her to stand back. 

* No, no!’ she cried, ‘1 must tight, 
for they would kill me if | were taken.”’ 

The entrance to the valley was sud 
denly darkened by a cloud of warriors, 
and a thousand weapons were waved in 
the air, The pistols coed to play upon 
them, but this time there was no retreat- 





idea of remaining, but the chief hissed a 
low order to them, and they bowed their 
heads anbmissively. | 
Keep an eye on them, Striker,” said | 
the captain, as he went inte his boat. | 


“Come along, Abel, you are going with 
us, Doe, we want you, tee: and Harry 
Castle must come with you, because | 
Abel is never worth a cent, when tt 
comes to a tight, of Parry is net at bis 
elbow. What are you dome with that 
‘Foul Anchor,’ Abel’ 

The mate was pinning the little golden 
ornament on the fromt of his cap 


‘TL always wear it when | think we are 
going inte danger, cap. Humor an old 
sailor's whim, when you can, | have 
heard that the anchor is an emblem of 
hope; and DT hope we will come back safe, 
but T doubt it, 

We had armed ourselves before leaving 
the ship, each of us wearing a heavy cut 
lass, amd carrying & brace of pistols in 
the belt The village was not in sight 
from the lagune, and after landing, and 
leaving orders for the boat's crew to re 


turn for us before night, we marched 
away in company with the chef and 
several of his best men To reach the 


Village we were foreed to pass through a 
harrow opening ina perpendicular elif, 


a pss so narrow that only four men 
could mareh through at abroast This | 
pass had at one time ended abruptly, 
within ten feet of the valley im whieh 
the village stood, which valley mommy 
Re had been the crate: an old 
vohanhe The natives iad tunneled 
through the basaltve rock, and made an 
entranee te the valley, the only one by 


which it Without 
the greatest difficulty and danger 

me a hundred men at this en 
trance,” cried Abel, “and | would agree | 
te bold back any army the world has 
ever seen. It isa grand place; im fact, 
ious a little tow strong te suit me.” 

The village lay before the white 
huts gleaming amid the breadfruit and 
palm trees. An earthly paradise, such 
as we never see except im the tropical 
islamds of the Behind us came 
the population of the village, a motous 
group, eager to the strange white 
men. (ne of the women, the most per- 
fectly formed creature Lever saw, pressed 
close to us, and whispered a word in the 
earot Abel, who started and looked at 
her 

“What dui Mera say to the white 
man’ demanded the chet 

‘She asked for this,” 
taking the anchor from his cap and 
giving it te the beautiful girl The 
chief looked at her sullenly, and waved 
her back, while we entered the village 

Captain, captain,” whispered Abel 
“De you know what that girl aad to 
me’ 

“ What was it 

“She sand 
death.’ "’ 

“See to your weapons, my lads" said 
Manly. “We may have been foolish, 
but if we have, we know how to die 
game.’ 

We entered the hut of the thief and sat 
down, conversing with him by means of 
Abel. Perhaps an hour had passed, 
when a man showed himself in the door. | 
way of the hut, and held up three 
fingers. An ox m of tern yoy 
passed ower the face of the ol@ chief, and 

left the hut hurnedly, bidding us 
| wait for him. He had scarcely left the 
room when the beautiful girl, wearing 
}the anchor twisted in her dark hair, | 
rushed im at the back entrance. ; 


tld be approached 


“trive 


ua, 


south 


nM 


rephed Abel, 


take care, danger and! 





igo on thei part, 

Captan Manly, Abel, and Harry stood 
in fremt, using their cutlasses as only 
Yankee sailors can 
loweling and tiomng as rapidly as possible, 


“ The turee men you left on the 
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Then, if | 


“I brought these men | 
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== This I < will he found an at 


tractive feature to ai) our resders. in addition 
toim tand particular information for Sub 


many novel, instructive and entertaining topics. 
fully discussed in answer to (he numervus Notes 
aed Queries contained in our general corres 


SUBSCRIBERS BUREAU. 

Teams for 1876, FoeTAGE FREFAID TO any 
ADDKESS | SINGLE SU neck! ERA, one Copy, four 
months 61.00; months, 61.5@; one years 

62.00. Civne—feo *, one year —on 
| for $10.00, which is SO per copy. gal 
copies, one year for $20.00, and an additional 
copy PRax to any one remitting (bat amount at 
one time. Additions may be made to Clube at 
same rates, vit: 68.50 each. 

KemitTarces.—All remittances should be 
made by Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis 
tered Letter. Money forwarded in this way ts 
atour risk. In send money, the amount, and 
what it is for, should be distinctly stated. 

Postaexk TO an¥Y FaRT oF THE UNITED 
STATES, HITHERTO FAID BY SUBSCRIBERS, 
WILL, APTER THE FinetT or JaNUARY, 1875, BE 
PAID BY Us WITHOUT ADDITIONAL CMAROB TO 
OUR SUScKIBERS. 

e*e ip ordering, the name, with Post-office 
address, County and State, uid be plain) 
written. When 6 aaape direction is desi 
the former as well as the present address must 
be given. 


CONTRIBUTORS BUREAU. 

Authors and others will take notice that, by 
rules of the P. UO. Department, Manuscripts ia- 
tended for publication in periodicals are subject 
to letter rates. Rejected MSS. will not be 
returned, unless by special request, with suff- 
cient stamps enclosed tv prepay postage. 


PURCHASING BUREAU. 

In consequence of frequent applications (rom 
numerous correspondents living at a distance. 
for the purchase of books, jewelry and many 
other articles, the above department has been 
established. It is in charge of a thoroughly 
competent and responsible person, who will here. 
after execute commissions for the purchase of 
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| 


I stood in the rear, | 


Half sheltered by the rocks, which turned | 


aside the javelins darted at us, we held 
our ground well, The entrance to the 
tunnel became a very shambles, and 
Mera had not been idle, for thrice her 
spear had pierced an incautious warrior, 


| ut, pressed on by those behind, they 


forced us back step by step. The cut- 


| lasses were reddened to the hilt, and the 


strong arms were weary with striking, 
when Captain Manly fell. I seized the 
fallen man and dragged him back, and 
stepped into the gap, cutlass in hand. 
From that moment | was a madman, 


and remember nothing more until the 
battle-cry of the ‘ Vespasians"’ was 
heard, and the wild band were driven 


! 

| 

| 

| 

| rate of ope cent for each two ounces is permitted. 
| 


woods of every description, The Fasmion Ept- 
TRES® will give special attention to articles for 
Ladies’ toilet. All orders must be accompani 
by the money to be expended, with instructions 
ar to kind, quality and quantity of quods de. 
sired Packages forwarded by mail or express 
to any part of the country. 


*,* By an Act or Conaneas passed June 23, 
Isté4, and now in force, the mailing of articles of 
merchandise, in package# not exceeding four 
pounds in weight, on payment in postage at the 


The former law limited the weight to one pound. 
The uew law, therefore, will prove of great ac- 
commodation to the public, enabling fae ge ata 
distance to send orders to the large cities for in 
numerable articles, such as dry goods, clothing, 
books, jewelry, seeds, bulbs, photographs, tovls, 
stationery, teas, engravings, ete., etc., and to 
have the articles sent by mail at much less than 
express rates. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES AND QUERIES. 


bh. J.B. (Weeton).—Pennekese Island is off 
the coast of Massachusetts, near Naatucket 

AknitkaTor.—The Alabama was sunk on 
Sunday, the Ivth of June, 1864, off Cherbourg, 
France, after a desperate sea fight of about one 
hour's duration 

S. F.C.--If you have any good reason for be 
lieving that the youn lady ie willing that you 
should renew your addresses, we do not see why 
you should net propose again. She may have 
rad cause to mabe ter change her mind 

Bh. FL B—The distance between New York 
and San Francieco varies, according to the dif 
ferent routes taken. Via the Union Pacific 
Kallroad, it is 3.361 miler; by Cape Horn, 16,:00; 
by Panama, 6218; Darien, 6540; by Nicaragua, 
5474, and by Honduras, 6157 miles 

«. F. B.—You are quite at liberty to accept 
the attentions of another. If the young man 
of whom you speak really does love you, he has 
a very queer way of showing it. He has po right 
whatever to consider youlin any way bound to 
him, under the circumstances you state to us 


Bionpe.—If you wil! take our advice, you 
willbe very careful, indeed, how you use any 
kind of cosmetics, They are all of them, more 
or less, injurious in thetr effects, and we would 
earnestly Warn you against being #0 foolish as 
to habituate yourself to the use of any of 
them, ne matter how popular or how highly 
spoken of ‘ 

bh. W.—We believe the lady you allude to ts 
married, but we must decline giving you her 
real name in these columns. In the theatrical 
world, it is very difficult to arrive at the position 
of the ladies occupying the stage, as many of 
them prefer to appear in public in the name 
under which they Oret won their popularity. 
Resides, we do not see what business it is of 
yours, or anybody else's, to ask such a question. 









Fiera.—The schoolmate who says “she never 
minds her mother, but always does what she 
herself pleases’ is not a desirable acquaintance 
fer youor any other girl. “Honor thy father 
aul thy mother,” if a commandment which no 
child can disregard without evil consequences, 
and you should net choose for a bosom friend 





j and intimate associate a girl who so openly set 


back, leaving thirty dead within the nar- | 


row pass. And there, in the front of the 


battle, hand im hand, her shapely head | 


resting upen the gashed bosom of the 
man she loved, lay Mera and Abel, dead, 
and smiling as if asleep. And amid her 
clustering hair, stained with his blood, 
gleamed out this littl emblem which | 
keep among my treasures, 
So died Abel Stearns, the death 

would have chosen, to save other lives 


he 


The surgeon pressed his lips to the 
anchor, audi a tear dimmed his manly 
eye. Wedrank in silence to the memory 


oft that 


apne, 


brave pau asleep by the silent 


CHINESE PRIVATE LIFE. 


The Chinese have 4 large screen before 
the doorway, which gives privacy suffi 
wnt forthe peed. The window-sashes 
are Closed either by a sort of jalousie or 
thin matting. They de not surround 


their domesticities with the same mys- | 


teries and secret precaution with which 
we envelope these proceedings in this 
country, Human nature, they argue, 
mas sleep, and here is the mat on 
which if stretches itself, 
it” 
its appetite, no matter how many eyes 
are gazing. Tell a Chinese cook you are 
hungry, and he will immediately fetch 
his tire, his cooking utensils, his provi 
sions, and cook endian your very nose, 
He has no idea of concealing his opera- 
tions in seme far away back region, 


yelept kitchen, squats down anywhere, | 


makes a fire on or in anything—a basin, 
dishpan or pot; there is no limit to his 
invention. He will cook in the middle 
of the street, or in the centre of his 
guests in a restaurant. Upon one oeca- 
sion, when on board a junk, 1 observed 
a man cooking his own and his neigh- 
bors food together in a tub and an 
earthenware saucer containing the char- 
coal. Wonderful creatures they are, 


these despised Chinese, with a deftness | 


ot finger and ingenuity of patience un- 
surpassed by any nation under the sun. 
—_— SS F 
Let another's passion be a lecture to 
thy reason, and let the shipwreck of 
his understanding be a seamark to thy 
passion, 
—_—_>-—- - 
We often censure the conduct 
others, when, under the same circum- 


stances, we might not have acted half | 


so well. 
—_—>_ Se 


SounD POLICY is never at variance 
with substantial justice. 


Why conceal 
It alao wants to eat, and it satisties 


of 





this, or any other commandment at defiance 

k. W. L.—" Noticing how ready you are to 
anewer any questions putto you, | wish to ask 
you itthe Atlantic cable is buoyed up n't 
mean held up in the water, but buoys attached 
to it se as to tell where it lies, and to trace it 
across the ocean in the eventof any breaks in 
the line The cable is not buoyed, and ite 
whereabouts are found by calculations familiar 
tothose who have studied navigation. The cable 
lies along the bottom of the ocean 

(. (Ryer's Station.) —We know nothing re 
warding the sewing machine company you reter 














to, whether reliable or otherwise, 2. We 
cannot give you the address of any com dealer 
in this column e de bot Wish to open ap 
agnin that interminable question, and so we 
will not try to ¢ ¢ you of the erroneous 
hess of your opinio 4. We have no copies on 
hand whatever of the put stion You mention 
It is entirely out of print 

Stsscripen (Phila (ould you not have 
xiven your initials or any nom de plume instead 

{ this tiresome and perple Xi0gx *ignature’ You 


ask When two wentiemen, A and B, are walk 
ng on the street and meet an acquaintance of 
A. who bows, should BK, whe is not acquainted 
bow alee? Ii the acquaintance they meet ts A 
lady, then, of course, BK should alm 
hat; but if itisa man, then he is not required 
to take any notice of him. 2. Writing t# very 
fair 

Dotnte bavey Is it possible acquire a 
therough Knowledge of bechheenine without a 





teacher, by studying some of the many works 
on tnat branch’ And if #0, what is the best | 
book Loan study There are many #tandard 
books on book keepin some prefer one, others 





another, but any of them will answer your pur- 
pore, Youcan learn a gow! deal from books 
alone, but in order to become thoroughly prof 


Chent, it would be better for you te have even a 

j few weeks instruction [rom some competent 
| teacher 

Manine.--" Don't be shocked at the question 


atk you, but can you tell me the 
of the phrase: * The devil to 
n — hot’ which is in use among 

The phrase is & caulker'sterm. To 
seam in a ship's side is meant to pour 
into ttafter the oakum had beendriven 

in. The evil t* the seam next the water which 

War most dificult to put tarinte. Thus" the 

devil to pay and no pitch het,” meant the worst 

{the work to de, and no materials in a proper 

state of preparation 

Qriz.—The origin of the expretsion * Hob. 
son #¢ choice.” is said to have been as follows 
time Totias Hobson was the first man in bag 
land that let cut horses on hire. When «a man 
came for a horse he was led inte the stable 
where there was a great number co! horses, but 
he was obliged to take the horse that stood next 
) the stable door. Im this way every customer 
was alike well served, according to his chance. 
from whence it became @ proverb when what 
ought to be your choice is forced upon you te 
say it was “ Hobson's choie.” 

. W.—In order to be a gow! engineer on a 
railroad, a man must be clear-headed, steady 
nerved, seber and thoroughly reliable, and 
| always with hie wits about him, ready for any 
emergency. The only way to learn the business 
ie by actual experience. and the fret thing for 
| you to do, if you want to learn it, is to apply for 
| @ situation as stokeror fireman, and ip that posi 
| tom study the art of running a locomotive 
Pailing in this, you can become familiar with 


lam going t 
origin or meanin 
pay and 
sailors 
pay a 
het piteh 


the mechanism of 4 locomotive and make a be 
«x. by working im a railroad machine 





shoy 
E. J. D.—~ Please tell what can be the matter 
with my me fish. I take every care I can of 
«i still ewery little while I find one, 
sometimes two, dead when I te them of « 
| morni " As @ rule, if gold die, it te at 
| tributable to one of these three causes—hand- 
} ling, starvation, You should 
| never take the Gish in If you want 
| to clean out the tank ¢ 
‘ morquite petting and take the fish in it. 


| them, an 


Keep 





scribers, Contributors, and others, it will contain | 


raise his | 


y are in, make a net of | 








a fish that it does to es ip the air. 

c. E. B.—(Ceatrevilie.)—You will teeny f 
grow some three or four i taller, which 
& fair average beight fora woman. You surely 
don't want to be a giantess; just consider how 
much extra your dresses would cost! We would 
gladly do a very great deal to carn the “ loving 
| gratiiede’’ of a young lady of “ sweet sixteen, 

ut unfortunately it is pot in our power to ren- 
der you the assistance you ask from us. Our 

stall of engaged writers is already full, but if 

you choose to send om any of your articles, we 
will, of course, give them peomet attenUea, 
and let you know what we think of them. 

Lorri g.—So you are not sure whether you are 
really in love or oot, and want us to decide the 
point! Truly,a Mes | bard matter for us to de. 
cide. Love isso subtle a passion that it is dim. 
cult to define it; but there ie very little dow 
about your discovering its presence, w onee 
it bas found « lodgment ia your heart. You will 
know youare in love when you esteem some 
one bighly, when you admire him, when you 
1 ‘in as best of all, when you sre happy 
‘ company aad unhappy when be is absent. 
We are inclined to believe from your last ques 
ties, Can any one lovetwo persons at (be same 
time’ that you are pot yet is love, or yee 
would never ask us such a question. Love is net 
love when it can be divided between two ob. 
jects. 

Grnrieman Dick.—A sailor's life is by ne 
means the life of fun, frolic and jollity whieh 

ou have i imed itto be. You say you have 

een fing Captain Marryatt's sea novels, and 
therefore we do not wonder, for he only showed 
up the comic phases of ship-life, avoid 
which are serious and smoothing over t 
culties, thus tmpressing you with the lor 
romantic phases of a sailor's life without any 
conception of ite peceliar hardehips. You are 
well provided for now, you say, have plenty of 
food to eat, and that of the best, and cease work 
ata certain hour, and can retire tc a comfortable 
bed. Just take the contrast of a sailor's life— 
hard work all day, salt jank or salt k for 
dinner, your duty spread over the day sad 
night, lable, as ex roquion, to be eallee 
up any bour in the night to belp ia the 

ment of the ship. To endure all weather—ez- 
treme heat, extreme cold a es ure all 
the risks a sailor's life is subject to. Think well 
over the matter before you throw away su 

for shadow. 

Atice.—" What is your opinion about long ea- 
gagements’ Ihave been engaged for now 
ing on to two years, and | am coming to 
conclusion that it js high time someth was 
done. Dow you think sot’ Certainly, we 
agree with you perfectly. The question how 
long an engagement should last depends, of 
course, @ great deal on circumstances, but | 
courtehips are always bad, in our opinion. 
the parties are already well known to each 
other, there is no need of it, and if not, one year 
or at the most two, should be enough for mutual 
knowledge to qpring up. Long wool is by 
some regarded asa test of constan ut it is 
wrong to apply too stern a test, and as eve 
wife wishes her husband to be still a love 





| 








vice verse, long and sometimes 
courtship i# apt to lead to disa ntment. 
Some marriages, indeed, if put off too long, 


never come off at all. In fact, our opinion oa 
the subject may be briefly summed up as fol- 
lows: that both young men and young women 
should keep their liberty as long as they please, 
but when once you have made up your minds to 
choose # mate, and have made the choice, tot 
the +" follow after a reasonable period, 
while your hope and love are young. 

Ga. W, B.—"“Oan you find out for me what 
Was the total coet of the last war between France 
and Germany, and how much to each country 
I have been trying to find this out, and have 
written to two other papers but have received 
no reply from either, probably because they 
could net tellme, I hope you wont treat me so 
unkindly.”’ Weare glad that it is in our power 
to give you the information you have been seek 
ing. The war of 1870 cost France §1,864,000,000, 
to which §865,000,000 =ey be added as the value 
of the ceded territory. Of course the cort to the 
North German Confederation was much less, ar 
their troops operated in the enemy's country, 
and the comtmirsariat was much better managed 
than withthe French. The cost to Germany 
has been offieially stated ae §245,000,000, bat 
when peace was concluded the treasury was 
empty, and had it not been for the French in 
demnity, a new loan would have been necessary. 
The $30,000,000 of the German war chest and the 
$200,000,000 of the war loan must therefore have 
been exhausted. Compared with other modern 
wars, the cost of the Franco-German wars, on 
the whole, was moderate, inasmuch as private 
compensation is included, 

lononant.— You ask us totell you “the origin 
and history of the national debts of this country 
and of England.’ It would take a column at 
least to tell you allabout this, but we will be as 
brief as we can, With us the national indebted 
ness was inevitable, the result of many years 
struggle for independence. In Washington's 
residency, ite highest amount was 83,772,172. 

nh 1812, Madison's fourth year, it was down to 
$45, 200,737 In 1816, the war with England 
raised it to $127,3354,803. In 1857, Buchanan's 
first year it was $20,060,386, but rose annually 
after that, swelled by the late war, until it 
reached its maximum on July 31, 1865, @2.755,- 
6,275. The course of the present Administra- 
tion has been to pay off the debt, and on the 
Ist of November, 1574, it had been reduced to 
} €2,260.967,102. The English debt is older and 
| larwer than the American, and the most san 

uine expectations, the wildest imagination, 

does not dream that it can ever be paid off. It 
began in 1691, under the reign of William and 
Mary, its amount being only $16,650,000. It rose 
during successive reigns, from the different ware 
which have taken place, up to the close of the 
Crimean war, in 1857 to @4,040,545, 610, and, at 
present, according to the latest return at our 
} command $3,761,473, 506. 
| Unearry Wire.—If your husband is really 
| sincere in his desire to reform, and to overcome 
his appetite for liquor, let him read and care- 
fully follow out the following advice, which hae 
been the saving of many a man just as far gone 
at he seems to be, The desire for stimulants, 
ang by the continued use of alcoholic 
iquors, being, in many cases, almost a mania, 
| the beet way to conquer this craving is to pro 
vide a substitute in the shape of some harmless 
beverage, as there are very few persons who 
,bave the will or strength of mind to discontinue 
the use of liquor at opce, the intellect having be 
come weakened by a course of dissipation, The 
following mixture is highly recommended in 
cases of this kind, to be taken in quantities 
equal te an ordinary dram, ami a+ often as the 
desire for liquer cceurs: Salphate of tron, five 
«rains peppermint water, eleven drachme 

spirits of nutmeg, one drachm. This prepara 
tion act# asa tonic and stimulant, aod se parti 

ally supplies the place of the accustomed liquor, 
and prevents the absolute physical and moral 
proetration that follows a sudden breaking off 
from the use of stimulating drinks In the 
course of tine the unnatural appetite will have 
become conquered, and the brain will resume 
its usual vigor, enabling the person to resist the 
| desire, should he be tempted at any time to re 
turn to this soul and body destroying habit 
| 
| 














MISCELLAN BOUS.—D. B. M, (Loevelton. )— 
Every State prison has itsown distinet rules and 
regulations, and therefore it would be impossi 
ble for us to answer the questions you have put 
| to ut regarding the one in your State. H. G.— 

About five feet four or five inches, 2. Kead our 
| Boudoir column, and consult Fashion Editress. 

&. itis entirely a matter of taste, height has 
| nothing to do with it. Carrain Jack.—Yes, 
| we believe he could. 2. There are several places, 
| bul we cannot give the addresses here. 3 We 
| do not understand your euchre question. Coat 
Dieosk.—We have endeavored to find out what 

ou ask, bul are sorry to say we have failed. A. 
¢ S. (Greenville. )—We are sorry we can give 


you bo information regarding the person you 
refer to. It is impossible for us to trace him 
out. W. F. K.—The difference of age is not 


sufficient on that score. If you really love the 
oung lady we advise you by all means to make 
eran offer . B.—The aver height of 
man i# said to be five feet seven inches. A. W. 
(West Chester.)—It is impossibie for us to tell 
you “how many cities of South America have 
ae and water works. and whattwo have the 
st." Ecta.—It was decidedly very rude of the 
oung man not to call when you invited him to 
im todoso. You had better net bother yourself 
any more about him. eyo 
means writing in ores. or secret characters. 
Srurip.—The plural of spoonful is spoonfuls 
not spoonsful. Tuewo.—There is no rule. A 
ee | may call upon the lady to whom he 
sengaged as offen as it is agreeable and con- 
venient for her to receive him. A. A. H.—We 
know nothing of the concern you allude ts. D. 
A. N.—If you require to consult a physician, eh 


had far betterapply to one in your own bh- 
borhood than to one of whom you know nothing 
whatever. J.C. G.—We never vouch for our 
advertisers. L. E.—By al! means decide in favor 
of fret gentieman, if you must choose be- 
tw them. Ienomant.—You can find the 
meaning of the different words you mention tn 
your dictionary. © cannot convert our col- 





| thon of the phrase is “ To the good all things are 
° u—Ha ¢ nothing to do with the 
scheme in question 8. r- 


t 1 disease, and cannot be ted, we are 
. GR. D.—There is no that 

will “ produce” whiskers. Nature cannot be 
K. H.—Ne latory 


| forced in that manner. ; 

| will permanently remove the hair. Tt 
again ina very short time. L.G.—You may 
| Write in all confidence, and we will be happy to 
auswer you through the mail. 


| SA number Communications have been 
' recewwed, which 1 Se answered next week. 









































